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FOR ALL BENEATH THE ARCH OF HEAVEN. 


ASK the sun for whom it shines— 

For whom its light is given; 
It answers with its golden lines, 

‘‘For all beneath the arch of Heaven.” 
It comes in rays of liquid light 

To castle, cottage, hut and heath; 

It cheers the world with radiance bright; 
Grows flowers for beauteous wreath. 
It creeps through vines and foliage rank; 

It creeps to dungeons deep and dank; 

It falls in gleams of softened light 

On shrunken faces, wan and white; 
And sunlight glows and fills, as well, 
The human heart as prison cell; 

And blessings flow in murmured prayer 
That in this good they have a share. 
And thus the rays of sunlight fall, 
Shared by the poor as shared by all; 
And the sun’s bright beams are given 
To all beneath the arch of Heaven. 


Ask the rains for whom they fall; 

They answer back, ‘‘ We come for all; 
The refreshing showers are given 

To all beneath the arch of Heaven.” 

Their virtues they as freely pour 

On plant beside the cottage door 

As on exotic’s gaudy flower 

That blooms beneath the sumptuous bower. 
To quench the thirst their drops they yield 
To dying men on battlefield, 

And drench with water from the skies 
The sodden wretch who helpless lies; 
They give new life to grass and grain; 


They fill with streams the thirsty plain— 
And thus the rains that fall are given 
To all beneath the arch of Heaven. 


Ask the winds for whom they blow; 

They answer loud, they murmur low, 

‘*The flowing waves of air are given 

To all beneath the arch of Heaven.” 

They fill the sails of every land; 

They roll the waves on every strand. 

Now, they cool the laborer’s brow 

And fan the cheek of maiden, now; 

They roar through casements old and grand; 
Now whirl and rush along the land; 

They crush the oaks and clambering vines; 
Now whisper softly through the pines— 
And thus the winds that blow are given 

To all beneath the arch of Heaven. 


Ask the rose for whom it blooms; 

And sweetly back the answer comes, 
‘For all on earth my bloom is given— 
To all beneath the arch of Heaven.” 
Adorns, alike, the flowing hair 

Of haughty queen and peasant fair; 
Yields fragrance to the ragged boor, 
And to the gentle yields no more; 
Wreaths in marble halls are twined, 
And cottage walls with wreaths are lined;— 
The beauty and the fragrance given 
To all beneath the arch of Heaven. 

* * * * * 

For all—the sun's unceasing glow; 
For all on earth the winds do blow; 
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For all—the rain’s refreshing showers; 
For all—the blooming of the flowers. 
The rich and proud of haughty mien 
Should ponder well this truth— 
God’s goodness is as clearly seen 
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By those of low as lordly birth; 
The blessings from above are given 
To all beneath the arch of Heaven. 
H. F. VALerTre, 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF OHIO.* 


Wirn shame I confess that I was 
neither born great nor born in Ohio. 
My father was a mill operator and 
mechanic of western Massachusetts, 
with a family of five boys, of whom I 
was the fourth. In 1833, when I was 
seven, the Ohio fever broke out in our 
neighborhood and took off a colony 
of four families, ours among them. 
We traveled by wagon to Troy, N.Y., 
where we embarked on the Erie 
Canal, then the one public thorough- 
fare to the Great West. Arriving at 
Buffalo, after a journey of two weeks, 
we took a sailing vessel on Lake 
Erie, which in due time landed us in 
Cleveland. Here we again took to 
water, and traveled for a hundred 
miles or so on the Ohio Canal, along 
the towpath of which, a few years 
later, “Jim Garfield” drove his tan- 
dem team, while posing for the Presi- 
dency. Arriving at Newark, we took 
the little five-mile feeder that taps 

* The above entertaining and sprightly 
paper was read before the Ohio Society, of 
New York, on the evening of May 12, 1890, 
by Prof S. S. Packard. the well-known edu- 
cator. No better picture of the life ‘of a 
youth in the early west has ever been pres- 
ented. One -later installment will follow 
this. 


Raccoon Creek at Paige’s woolen fac- 
tory, and landed at the head of that 
estuary, in the town of Granville, 
Licking county, as near the geogra- 
phical centre of the State as it is easy 
to measure. The entire journey was 
accomplished in a little less than a 
month, which, for those days, was 
considered fast traveling. 

As I now think of it, it does, in- 
deed, seem wonderful that a young 
man like myself should be able to say 
that he can remember when there was 
not a railroad in the country, when a 


telegraph line was not dreamed of, 


and when there were no better facili- 
ties for getting over the surface of 
the earth than were at the disposal of 
Lot when he wished to visit his uncle 
Abraham. At Schenectady, on this 
journey, I remember to have seen 
what is said to be the first American 
passenger railway—and the only one 
then in existence—the short road 
leading from Schenectady to Albany. 

We landed literally ‘in the woods,” 
and for the five or six years following 
I have little recollection of much be- 
yond rude log cabins, poor fare and 
hard grubbing. But we were as well 
fixed as our neighbors, which was 
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some comfort. My father, though an 
exceedingly modest and undemon- 
strative man, was very enterprising 
for those days, and being, as I have 
said, a mechanic—-a sort of jack-of- 
all-trades—he soon set to work to 
build a better home. He dug a hole 
in the ground for a cellar, walled it 
up with stones, and upon the walls 
erected a frame house, to supplant 
the old log cabin. This was near the 


village of Fredonia, six miles north of 
Granville, where we had at last set- 
tled and decided to build our home. 
We were proud of the frame house, of 
course, which was the envy of our 
neighbors; but I have still the kind- 
liest memories of the rough log hut 


which it supplanted. This temporary 
shelter was built of unhewn logs, the 
crevices chinked up and daubed with 
clay mortar, the roof being covered 
with split clapboards, held on by 
weight-poles. The fire-place was a 
wooden structure, projecting outward 
from the house, and lined on the in- 
side with cobble-stones laid in mor- 
tar. This was surmounted by a stick 
chimney, also laid in mortar. In the 
wide fire-place hung an iron crane, 
and upon that, hooks and trammels 
for the pots and kettles. On the 
hearth were large, rude andirons 
bracing up an immense _back-log. 
Upon the andirons was the forestick, 
and between this and the back-log 
the smaller sticks that emitted the 
blaze and helped to make the most 
cheering, comfortable, home-like fire 
that mortal ever saw or dreamed of. 
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The regulation log cabin of which I 
speak had two rooms—one the living- 
room below, which was parlor, din- 
ing-room, kitchen and bedroom com- 
bined; the other, the loft above, where 
the boys slept, and which was reached 
by a ladder running through a square 
hole in the ceiling. There were no 
guards to this aperture, and I remem- 
ber once pitching down the trap and 
coming very near being disabled from 
writing this truthful account. The 
chamber floor was of loose boards, 
not very snugly matched, and- the 
light shining up through the cracks 
made it unnecessary to increase -the 
risk from fire by taking a candle to 
bed. And it was, besides, economi- 
cal. The roof clapboards, also, were 
wont to warp out of position, and 
many a morning have I awakened 
from a sound sleep with a two-inch 
cover of snow on my bed. There were 
no stoves in those days, either for 
heating or cooking; and they would 
have been quite out of place. What 
had cooking-stoves to do with the 
toothsome Johnnycake or_ “pone,” 
which, after having been- affection- 
ately patted with the mother’s hand, 
was laid in the skillet to bake? How 
could a cooking-stove improve upon 
the light and flaky biscuits which 
came steaming out of the “reflector.” 
in front of the open fire? or the lus- 
cious pies that got baked, somehow, 
as no pies are baked these days? 
Think you I can be made to feel that 
modern labor-saving inventions, of 
which we boast so much, could work 
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the wonders in dough and buttermilk 
and lard that were wrought for the 
benefit of hungry boys in those pio- 
neer days? And as to upholstered 
chairs and carpets, if they were in- 
vented before that era I have no 
knowledge of it from my own obser- 
vation. 

There was one day in the year 
when perfection was reached in the 
culinary art, and that was Thanks- 
giving Day—for we took with us to 
the west this relic of our New Eng- 
land life. During the rest of the year 
we were content to jog along under 
the sustaining qualities of “rye-and- 
indian ” bread and Johnny cake, with 
an occasional lift from hot biscuits 


and buckwheat cakes, the meat end 
of our meals being usually taken from 
some part of the ubiquitious hog; but 
Thanksgiving Day lifted us far above 


this plebeian fare. And the Thanks- 
giving dinner was something to re- 
member for the whole year. I have 
read in modern fiction of tables 
“groaning” under loads of delicious 
food. It was not the tables that 
groaned on the Thanksgiving Days 
of which I speak, but the unrestrained 
boys who sat at them; for on this one 
day of the year no boy was admon- 
‘ished not to “make a pig of himself,” 
and everybody revelled in fat things. 
First and foremost was the roast tur- 
key—not baked, remember, but roas- 
ted, as all turkeys should be, by being 
suspended before the open fire and 
turned and basted until it was of that 
delicate, crisp brown that betokened 


a finished job and put the appetite 
onedge. After the turkey—shall we 
mention the chicken pie? or the sweet 
boiled ham, cut in delicate slices? or 
the dish of baked beans, showing the 
seamed crest of a little hillock of crisp 
pork—Boston style, before the style 
was named? or all together, just as 
they were served on the heaped-up 
plate, which held, besides, a generous 
serving of boiled squash and potatoes 
and onions? There was no affecta- 
tion of choosing. Everybody ate what 
was put on his plate and passed the 
plate up for more—or, what was more 
likely, helped himself. There was 
only one evidence of *‘ bad manners ”’ 
at table, and that was to leave any- 
thing on one’s plate. Food 
never be wasted, and the stomach had 
no rights that anybody was bound to 
respect. The substantial part of the 
meal was supplemented by—first, an 
Indian pudding, and, following, fruit 
and pound cake, and at least four 


must 


kinds of pie, with limitless cider to 
wash it all down. And whoever was 
able to sit up next day was regaled 
on the “warmed over” delicacies, 
usually considered the best part of the 
Thanksgiving feast. 

One of the first Ohio events which 
I now recall was what was known as 
the “Great Star Shower” of 1834. 
We were called from our beds in the 
middle of the night to witness this 
grand celestial display; and it was as 
terrifying as it was beautiful. The 
whole heavens seemed ablaze, and 
many people thought the Day of 
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Judgment had come. I had no doubt 
of it. It was my first distinct relig- 
ious impression; and so thoroughly 
did it impress me that I took to read- 
ing the Bible with a zest that aston- 
ished, if it did not alarm, my friends. 
Of course, I do not remember a word 
that I read; but I began with the first 
chapter of Genesis and ended with 
the last chapter of Revelation, never 
omitting a day from my task, and 
coming to it on each succeeding day 
as solemnly and devotedly as ever 
Catholic zealot approached a shrine 
or counted the beads of his rosary. 
I may have been a very wicked boy, 
but from this time I was a religious 
boy, having full faith in God and the 
devil, anxious to placate the one and 
escape the other. My father was not 
a pious man, in any professional way, 
and although he was willing that his 
boys should be good, he was not con- 
tent to rely wholly upon Bible-read- 
ing to do the work. He seemed to 
feel the necessity, at times, of the 
corrective influences which were rife 
in those days. I remember distinctly 
the first copy which he wrote me, and 
which I felt at the time—and do still 
—most pointedly expressed his con- 
victions as to the proper way of 
bringing up Ohio boys. This is the 
copy, taken from the Bible, and, so, 
authoritative: 

“ Foolishness ts bound up tn the heart 
of a child, but the rod of correction will 
drive it far from him.” 

I remember that “rod of correc- 
tion;” I ought to remember it, for I 
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cut it with my own knife, and after 
having tested its snug qualities, saw it 
securely placed to dry and toughen 
on acouple of nails driven into the 
wall for that purpose. The “virtue 
of gad” was one of the things that 
went without saying in those days. 
It was a sentiment held sacred alike 
by parents and teachers, and even 
ministers enforced the lesson from 
the pulpit, if they did not practice it 
at home. The thing most constantly 
impressed upon the young mind was 
that no breach of law, either human 
or divine, could escape punishment. 
While literal fire and brimstone gave 
the only adequate conception of the 
punishment which awaits the sinful 
in the next life, the beechen gad and 
the ferule were not only the insigna 
of authority on earth, but the main 
dependence of parents and teachers 
for the upholding of law, the enforce- 
ment ot morals, and the building of 
character. And yet if one should con- 
clude from this that the parents and 
teachers and ministers of that day 
were hard-hearted and cruel, he would 
make a great mistake. Never was 
there a tenderer or more humane man 
than my father. He had a heart as 
soft as a woman’s, and a quick appre- 
ciation of all that was good and kindly 
in life or in sentiment. How often 
have I know him of a winter evening 
to get his group of boys around the 
tallow dip, with a blazing fire upon 
the hearth, and read the last new 
story as it was printed in Brother 
Fonathan,a New York story paper of 
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that day; and as the affecting cli- 
maxes were reached, and he felt the 
big lump coming in his throat, the 
tears blinding his eyes, and his voice 
becoming unmanageable, he would 
turn aside to cough, taking time also 
to snuff the candle or to replace a fal- 
len cinder, while his rough hand 
would brush away the teardrop from 
his averted face. It was here that we 
were introduced to “ Boz” in his first 
serial stories of “Pickwick” and 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock;” here, 
that our young minds were regaled 
with Scott’s Waverley stories, and es- 
pecially with that wonderful book, 
“The Scottish Chiefs.” Then, after 


reading would come the nuts and cider, 


and the big red apples, and corn, 
parched to milky whiteness in the 
skillet. 

‘If was my father who started the 
village library, and the debating so- 
‘ciety, where were discussed such im- 
minent questions as “ Which is the 
greatest, Anticipation or Participa- 
tion?” I remember that he used to 
write out his speeches, as I am forced 
to this,and having to “anticipate” 
what his opponent would say, thus 
proved his point that Anticipation 
was greater than Participation. I re- 
member also that he always had the 
most thrifty onion bed in the neigh- 
borhood—and the cleanest one—the 
fattest hogs, the biggest watermelons, 
and the first ripe corn. The neigh- 
bors used to wonder where he got his 
seed, and why /Aey were not as lucky. 
He took the agricultural papers, and 


was fond of experimenting. He was 
a great bee-hunter, too. I recall this 
with peculiar freshness, for it gave us 
lots of fun, besides the honey. To 
catch a stray bee in a box, gave him 
his stomach full of sweet, mark his 
wings witha deposite of chalk, notice 
him when let out, circling round and 
round as he mounted higher and 
higher, until he struck a “bee line” 
for home was a simple experiment, 
and generally a successful one. After 
depositing his load of sweetness, the 
deluded victim would return to the 
same place for more, entering the 
box fearlessly—the sliding lid would 
shut him in, and he would then be 
carried a proper distance in the direc- 
tion he had previously gone, and 
again let loose and watched until his 
course was ascertained. And thus he 
was steadily and surely tracked to his 
home in the hollow tree—and the axe 
did the rest. Not only did the woods 
furnish us with nuts and honey, but 
with whatever fresh meat we had. 
Squirrels and raccoons and birds 
were as plentiful as blackberries, and 
the unerring 80-gauge rifle did the 
necessary work of destruction. And 
here, it was my father who took the 
lead, for a better rifle shot there was 
not. It was just fun to see him pick 
a squirrel from the topmost bough of 
a hundred-foot tree—never wasting 
meat by missing the head, and put- 
ting too much value on powder and 
lead ‘to throw away a shot. What 
squirrel matches we used to have, 
too! choosing sides for a day’s hunt, 
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to end with a big supper, the extra 
cost to be paid by the losing party. 
The big table was set on the barn floor 
—the girls did the cooking, and after 
the bones were thoroughly picked, 
the tables were removed, and the 
night ended with games of forfeit, in 
which there was an unlimited amount 
of indiscriminate kissing. There was 
no dancing, for it was thought to be 
wicked to dance, or to play cards— 
and everybody belonged to the 
church, or expected to join at the 
next revival. So, instead of dancing 
we had the moral games of “ Puss in 
the Corner,’ “Blind Man’s Buff,” 
“I’m in the Well,” “Copenhagen,” 
“Snap and Catch ’em,” etc., all end- 
ing with more or less kissing, each 
young fellow adroitly maneuvering 
to monopolize his own sweetheart. I 
often pity the young chaps who are 
raised in the cultivated city society of 
the present day. It seems to me that 
they have no fun atall. It is all so 
cut and dried, so exactly measured by 
rule and compass, and is so devoid of 
spontaneity. And then, the apple- 
parings and husking bees in the fall, 
and the spelling schools in the win- 
ter, with challenges from other dis- 
tricts, and return bouts—champion 
against champion. Whatever else I 
may have failed in, I was a “ boss” 
speller, and I have, in my time, spelled 
down whole counties—which was 
fame indeed. There was as much ex- 
citement in the winter spelling bees 
as there is these duller days in base 
ball matches, and much more good 


in them. And the sleigh rides, with 
a dozen girls and as many fellows 
packed closely in a two-horse sled, 
with side-boards to keep them in, and 
straw for seats. It was just as much 
as a young chap could do to keep 
track of his own girl in this pot pourt 
of fun. But no harm came of it, for 
if the errant arm occasionally got 
around the wrong waist, a smothered 
scream on the part of the girl, and a 
hurried explanation to the other fel- 
low would set everything right. And 
then, we were all neighbors, had 
grown up together from babies, and 
didn’t have to give a certificate of 
character every time he wanted to 
speak to a pretty girl. 

I may be mistaken, but I think the 
schools of those days had some things 
worthy of admiration, if not of imita- 
tion. Three months of winter school 
under a man teacher, and six months 
of summer, under a woman, was the 
rule. After the schoolmaster had 
flogged the bully, he usually had a 
good time. In school he was master, 
and enforced his rule without pro- 
test, with gad and ferule; but before 
and after school, and during recess, 
he was as much a boy as the rest of 
us, taking part in our games and 
joining with unaffected zest in the 
ruff-skuff of our primitive athletics. 
The competitive sports were wrest- 
ling—‘ back-hold”’ or “ shoulder and 
elbow ’’—jumping, either on a level 
or over the high bar, and pitching 
quoits. And these had their culmi- 
nating periods at house-raisings, or 
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on election and training days. On 
these great occasions everybody 


turned out, and ginger bread and 
hard cider held sway. The only time 
in my life that I was ever drunk, was 
when a boy of twelve I got too much 
hard cider at a raising. 

But I was speaking of schools. The 


curriculum of the district school was 
not very extensive, but it was severe, 
from the fact, first, that every teacher 
had a personal reputation to make 
for thoroughness and discipline, and 
next, every pupil was as distinctly 
rated for his proficiency in arithmetic 
and grammar as for his skill and 
competitive athletics. 
Another potent fact was that the girls 
always showed a preference for the 
best scholars. The dullards were the 
chaps who generally got the mitten. 

But the teachers of those days had 
their prejudices and their shortcom- 
ings, as do the teachers of these days. 
During my early boyhood the great 
slavery agitation came, when the 
communities were divided as they 
were never divided by either politics 
or religion. It was in these days that 
Garrison was mobbed in the streets 
of Boston, and Lovejoy killed, and 
his printing office wrecked, in Illinois. 
In the county of Licking, Sam White, 
who was a budding politician and ed- 
itor of the Newark Gazette, took 
strong anti-slavery ground, and up- 
held the abolitionists. My father was 
an abolitionist, though not a blatant 
one, and I echoed his sentiments as 
fully as I knew how to do. The kill- 


prowess in 


ing of Lovejoy, as it was described in 
the papers and dwelt upon by the 
orators, filled me with horror and in- 
dignation; and when “composition 
day” came, I read a most violent, as 
it must have been a forcible, paper, 
stigmatizing the Illinois mob and all 
who sympathized in the sentiment 
that prompted it, as murderers. The 
teacher was what we called an 
“anti’’—the short for anti-abolition- 
ist—and my composition so angered 
him that he determined to make me 
feel it, boy as I was. The next time 
I was caught in a misdemeanor I was 
called into the middle of the floor and 
made to take off my coat and submit 
to a severe flogging with a raw hide. 
It precipitated a crisis, not only in the 
school but in the neighborhood, and al- 
though the teacher stayed out his term, 
the remaining days were not happyy 
ones to him. But the mob spirit was 
not confined to Boston, or to Illinois. 
It was inthe air. Even in our quiet 
neighborhood, abolition speakers 
were maltreated, the houses in which 
they spoke besieged, windows broken, 
and all sorts of depredations commit- 
ted. The favorite mode of persecu- 
tion was to pelt the speakers, as well 
as the houses in which they spoke, 
with rotten eggs, and not unfre- 
quently traveling abolition orators 
were covered with tar and feathers 
and borne out of the neighborhood 
on the sharp edge of a rail. But this 
only helped on the abolition cause. 
School teachers of the male variety 
used to vie with each other in ingeni- 
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ous methods of torture. The point 
was not so much to inflict bodily 
harm, though this was sometimes 
done, but more to humiliate the boy 
and break his spirit. In the opinion 
of parents and teachers, boys were 
like young colts, and had to be broken 
before they could be utilized for any 
good purpose. The grit of a boy was 
often tested by making him hold out 
his hand while the teacher struck it 
with a ferule—a sort of hickory pad- 
dle with a long handle, the “ business 
end” or bowl being so shaped as to 
fit snugly into the palm of the hand. 
Many a boy’s hand have I seen 
bruised and blistered by this instru- 
ment of torture,and I myself have 
not escaped it. The ghoulish glee with 
which this infernal instrument was 
sometimes wielded by a stalwart 
teacher begat a stubborn sentiment 
of revenge in the heart of the unre- 
sisting victim, who, then and there, 
took a mental oath that he would 
“get square” with that teacher when 
he got big enough. And I have 
known such oaths kept to the letter. 
I remember a funny episode wherein 
one boy saved himself from this in- 
fliction by his wit. The teacher's 
-name was Blodgett, and he was a 
minister. The boy,as will be seen, 
was a poet. When summoned to the 
floor and commanded to hold out his 
hand, he did so with promptness but 
with mock solemnity, and said in a 
loud tragic voice: 

‘* Here I stand before Priest Blodgett; 

If he strikes at me I mean to dodge it.” 


The priest didn’t strike, and the 
boy became a hero. 

The one degrading thing which I 
not only suffered as a scholar but 
practiced when I became a teacher, 
was to send a boy for the very stick 
with which he was to be flogged. 
Sometimes the shrewder lads would 
cut little incisions at different points 
which made the gad brittle. A boy 
sent out by me did worse than this. 
He ran away, and I did not see him 
again for more than twenty years. 
This was in 1845. In the year 1869 I 
was sitting in my office in Broadway, 
whena middle-aged man, bald-headed 
and poorly clad, and with a sort of 
vagabondish air, approached me, 
bearing in his hand a small gnarly 
stick which he used as a cane. I| arose 
to meet him when he handed me the 
stick, saying, “I have been a long 
time getting it, but here it is at last.” 
I looked at him with a puzzled face, 
thinking him to be either a crank or 
a lunatic. He smiled assuringly, still 
holding towards me the stick. “I 
know it is not a very good one,” he 
said, “but it was the best I could: do, 
and if you only knew the trouble I 
have had to get even so good a one, 
you would take it and thank me. In 
order to secure even so straight a 
stick as this, I have traveled all over 
California. Should you ever visit 
that country and undertake to cut a 
cane from a Mansinita bush, you will 
appreciate what I say.” 

I took the stick and thanked the 
boy for his fidelity and promptness— 
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but he escaped the flogging. In 1871, 


‘I visited California, and then learned 
by experiment, how difficult it was to 
cut a straight stick from a Mansinita 
bush. 

One of my latest teachers, whom I 
shall have occasion to mention fur- 
ther on, was a genius in his methods 
of punishment. He caught a boy 
writing a love letter one day, and 
made him stand up in the middle of 
the floor and read it aloud to the 


school, while he looked on to see 
that no word was missed, and that 
the name of the girl was duly men- 
tioned. Then he sent the boy across 
the street to his own house to bring 
a pillow, a clean linen rag and some 
sugar. He tied the sugar in the rag, 


laid the pillow on the floor, and made 
the boy lie on it and suck the sugar 
teat; the only inference being that 
babies shouldn’t write love letters. 
On another occasion a few of us 
undertook to go in swimming dur- 
ing recess. The creek was just over 
a little rise, and we did not hear the 
summoning bell; 
other boys running we hurried out, 
got into our clothes as soon as pos- 
When 
we came in, the teacher stood behind 
the door, and as each boy entered he 
was neatly tripped up, and lay 
sprawling on the floor. When we 
were all down, the teacher got his lit- 
tle raw-hide and immediately began 
to whip our legs in the most vigorous 
way. “ Naughty legs,” he would say, 
“to lead such good boys astray. 


but seeing the 


sible, and ran to the school. 
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Boys, all right; legs, bad. Legs must 
be punished.” And legs were pun- 
ished; some of us feeling that boys 
did not wholly escape. One lesson 
which I learned from this eccentric 
and true man has followed me so far 
in life. 
tor for a prize in speaking. The con- 
test came off at the annual commence: 
ment, and was held in the largest 
church in the village. More than 
this, my best girl was in the gallery. 
When the decision was rendered, my 
heart beat so that it seemed to’me it 
could be distinctly heard all over the 
house. The prize was a silver dollar 
—more money than I ever owned— 
and as I walked up to the stage to 
receive it there was. conscious pride 
in my step, and, I doubt not, a look 
of exultation in my face. My beloved 
teacher made the presentation speech; 
and what I most remember, beyond 
the lovely smile of the girl in the gal- 


I was the successful competi- 


lery, was a solemn admonition against 
overweening pride. “It is true,” said 
the speaker, “that you are the suc- 
cessful competitor in this strife; true 
that you have fairly won the prize 
which I shall give you; but others 
have made the effort as honestly as 
you have. Some of them, 1 do not 
doubt, are quite as worthy, if judged 
by their work; and the one thing I 
want to say to you is, don’t imagine | 
that you are the only boy in the 
world.” A good deal of starch was 
taken out of me by this speech, and 
some of it has never got back. 

But the boys had various ways of 
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getting even with a teacher, if such a 
thing was deemed necessary; and one 
was the utterly senseless custom of 
fastening him out of the school-house 
on Christmas day. Nobody has ever 
been able to explain why any teacher 
should prefer to teach on Christmas, 
and it is not to be doubted that 
the favor of a holiday could easily be 
obtained by legitimate means; but it 
came to be an unwritten law that the 
scholars should demand the holiday, 
and the teacher refuse. Then came 
the contest of wit and force. Ordina- 
rily,a few of the more courageous 
and stalwart boys would gain en- 
trance to the school-house on the 
night before Christmas, and remain 
until morning, taking pains to fasten 
the windows and doors in such a 
manner as to make ingress exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, with- 
out seriously injuring the building. 
When the teachers and pupils came 
at the usual hourin the morning, they 
found everything shut up tight,.and 
a written placard on the door ad- 
dressed to the teacher, and laying 
down in express terms the conditions 
upon which he would be permitted to 
enter. The “terms” were generally 
such as no brave and self-respecting 
gentleman would readily accept, and 
the issue came. Sometimes the wit 
of the boys was overcome by the wit 
of the teacher, and sometimes the 
door was forced open by pries and ex- 
temporized battering rams—usually 
the but end of a ponderous fence rail, 
occasionally, the roof would be scaled 
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and a board placed ontop of the 
chimney to smoke the rascals out. 
Parents and: school officers generally 
kept away, and let the boys fight it 
out. The ordinary result was a holi- 
day, in which everybody joined. 

One winter we were served by a 
crank from Oberlin, of the name of 
Smith. He was one of the legitimate 
products of that unique and renowned 
institution. Not only was he an abo- 
litionist of the most pronounced type, 
but an ascetic in all ways, offensive 
and inoffensive. He wore no coat col- 
lar nor shirt bosom—the separate 
bosom or “dickey ” was the style then 
—no overcoat, and, as I remember, no 
vest. His coat was a long surtout, 
buttoned to the neck, of a Quaker 
cut, and made of gray home-made 
“fulled” cloth. His hair was not 
parted, but made to stand on end like 
“quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
He abjured tea and coffee, and even 
sugar and butter; and as to liquor 
and tobacco, the very mention of 
them would cause him to turn livid 
with disgust. He took the world ina 
most serious fashion, and did not 
seem to know how to smile: He had 
scarcely entered upon his work before 
he began to inveigh against the vices 
and immoralities of the day, and es- 
pecially against the uSe of tobacco in 
any form; and so personal and offen- 
sive were his attacks upon the filthy 
habit of chewing—which at that time 
pervaded the male contingent of most 
families—that the whole school took 
up arms against him, and nearly every 
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boy, young and old, carried his little 
‘plug of “Cavendish” or “pigtail,” 
from which he nibbled; and what 
some of us younger chaps suffered in 
overcoming nausea sufficiently to 
“spit red "can only be imagined. But 
we all succeeded at last, and I doubt 
if there was ever a school where the 
habit of chewing was so universal. 
The boy who didn’t carry a little 
“pigtail” in his pocket to offer a 
friend, was deemed poor indeed. The 
girls, of course, didn’t chew tobacco, 
but they favored the boys who did, 
and kept up their end fairly by chew- 
ing gum. Anything to keep the jaws 
in motion and annoy the Oberlin 
crank. 

In the years of 1837-38 was the 
great silk craze of the country, when 
everybody expected to get suddenly 


rich at raising silk-worms and manu- 


facturing silk. My father was one of 
the first victims of this epidemic, and 
he it was who introduced into our 
neighborhood the Morus-multicaults 
mulberry tree, causing acres upon 
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acres to be planted with the pestifer- 
ous shrub, which within two years 
after had to be grubbed up and cast 
into the fire. If he had not been an 
inconveniently honest man; he might 
have got rich out of this speculation, 
and sent me to college; but when he 
saw how the thing was going, he was 
the first to give the alarm, lacking the 
ordinary prudence to sell out in ad- 
vance. We gave two or three years, 
however, to the raising of mulberry 
trees and silk-worms and the manu- 
facture of silk—and then went back 
to onion beds, fat hogs, corn and po- 
tatoes. But while we attended to silk 
we did it thoroughly, raised our own 
trees, hatched our own worms and 
fed them, reeled our own silk from 
the cocoons, and even curled up the 
waste cocoons and floss, spun it into 
thread like wool or cotton, wove it 
into cloth, and made it into. gar- 
ments. I, myself, have been entirely 
clad ina silk suit thus evolved out of 
mulberry leaves. 
S. S. Packarp, 
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A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN KANSAS. 


THERE are many desirable lands in 
Kansas, and some that are not so de- 


sirable. When the eastern traveler 


who is searching for Kansas land, 
reaches some places, it behooves him 


to have pretty well fixed in mind the 
precise sections he hopes to call his 
own; or the conductor who takes his 
ticket; the hackman who captures 
him at the depot; the landlord who 
corners him in the little tavern; or 
the banker who changes his bill, will 
endeavor to strike upa “trade,” or 
bestow upon him for a consideration 
some wonderful bargain upon which 
a thriving town is warranted to grow 
immediately. The moment I men- 
tioned “land purchase” in the town 
of Toronto, there was a unanimous 
movement upon part of the adult male 
population to be hospitable to the 
stranger within the gates, and so many 
farms were offered before the end of 
the first day, that a millionaire could 
have bought himself “land-poor”’ 
without stirring from his seat. The 
peculiar thing was, that while all 
were willing to bargain, few were 
ready to come out with a plump-down, 
cash offer; a condition explained by 
one dealer: “ Because there aint much 
buying and selling of land here now 
—mostly tradin’.” When I finally 
told the assembled populace that I 


had not come to buy but merely to 
inspect a section upon which I had 
been given an option in the east, pub- 
lic interest in myself and mission was 
gone, and I was permitted to look up 
a livery stable and conduct negotia- 
tions without supervision or advice. 

Greenwood county seems to have 
felt the first effect of one of nature’s 
great dynamite explosions in one of 
those days before America was dis- 
covered or Kansas Citv settled, as 
one rocky hill succeeds another for 
miles upon miles, as one drives to the 
southwest from Toronto. Many of 
them are covered with sufficient soil 
to reward cultivation, orat least grow 
grass, while others are bald and bare, 
covered with boulders and slabs, or 
broken masses of rock, good for noth- 
ing, now, and promising little in the 
future. The good land lies along the 
water courses, and the farmer who 
owns fifty acres of bottom land for 
his corn and gardening, with a hun- 
dred.or two back into the hills for 
hay and grazing, is in a comfortable 
position, sure to make a living and to 
lay away a little cash for taxes. 

The eight miles between Toronto 
and my “option” were made in com- 
parative comfort, upon a buckboard 
that was warranted not to overturn 
even though one wheel held firmly 
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aloft upon Kansas “ hubs,” while the 
other broke through and fell into the 
bottomless sloughs of Kansas mud. 
The darkness of the day, the cold and 
mud, the fierce wind that blew down 
from the northwest, the melancholy 
settlers chopping wood before uncom- 
fortable houses, and the general air of 
mortgages and unpaid interest upon 
one-half the farms along the way, did 
not impress the stranger with a glow- 
ng sense of the present prosperity or 
future prospects of this section of the 
west; and when he had passed the 
lane done which he should have gone 
to find his promised possessions, and 
crossed a deep swale and come up 
into a yard where the little white- 
washed house was guarded by four 
dogs, he felt that there were draw- 
backs and discouragements even in 
that State of so many and such _ pro- 
didgous “ booms.” 

The dogs brought a man to the 
door, who looked as though he had 
not seen a traveler that way for many 
years. “Know where Jo Lattimer 
lives? Of course I do, Goin’ over 
to buy them steers of Joe? Now I've 
gota pair of two year olds—No»? 
Maybe goin’ to buy Joe’s farm? Now 
I've got a quarter-section on sange 
six—No? Aint no relation of Joe's 
maybe? No! Well, ‘light and come 
in and git warm.” 

I was compelled to decline, and 
being provided with the desired in- 
formation sought the back track for a 
mile where a little brick school house 
stood in a moist: field, with cattle 


browsing about it, and no sign of 
smoke from the small chimney. “ Let 
down a piece of the wire fence, cut 
down the hill to the right, skirt along 
the creek for half a mile, and then 
across the cornfield to a house, and 
they'll tell you the rest of the way.” 
These directions, faithfully followed, 
led up to a small house, with one 
chimney and two doors, before which 
a half-grown boy was lazily chopping 
green willow logs into firewood. He 
readily dropped his axe, to point out 
the habitation of which I was in 
search, and explained that an intri- 
cate series of further “keeping ‘long 
the creek,” “cutting ‘cross the lots,” 
and -“ climbing the hills,” would be 
required; and this, too, across lands 
which the land-agent’s map back in 
the easf, had shown to be full of 
roads laid out and fenced in, with vil- 
lages every few miles, and churches 
and school houses at every four cor- 
When you go land hunting in 
southern Kansas put not your faith 
in maps. 

The home of Joseph Lattimer was 
reached at last. It was small, set 
upon a slight hill, with the cow-yard 
on one side, the barn on another, 
and the chickens, geese, and calves in 
full possession of the enlarged space 
directly about the building. The 
barn was of logs, and covered with 
a heavy thatching of cornstalks and 
hay. The cold wind swept through 
it, and an air of damp chilliness hung 
about everything, from the leaden 
sky overhead, to the odorous mire 


ners, 
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under foot. No, not about every- 
thing, for there was light, and the fire 
of unwonted excitement, in the eyes 
of Johnny, the eight year old heir of 
the house of Lattimer, who poured 
forth a welcome that showed his in- 
born hospitality, and the hunger that 
isolated country people have for a 
sight of strange faces. “ Dad aint at 
home! He’s gone to Toronto for 
flour, but ma’s here, and grandma. 
Hitch to the iron kittle—he wont bite, 
get out you—and come in. Did you 
want to see dad? Come in, an’ talk 
to ma.” 

We passed into a sloping shed, the 
dog ahead, the boy second, and a 
dozen chickens trying to crowd their 
way in at the rear—where heaps of 
vegetables, harness, odds and ends, 
broken buckets, split wood, feeding 


pans, feathers, and a conglomeration 
of affairs impossible to name, crowded 
each other in ten by seven feet of 


space. Two other rooms of about the 
same size comprised the entire estab- 
lishment. In one the stove, cupboard 
chairs, table, cradle, and a bed, jostled 
each other in close and good-natured 
companionship; while in the other— 
that “spare-room ” which no Ameri- 
can housewife, east or’ west, could 
live without—two beds, a crib, table, 
and stove, grouped close upon a neat 
rag-carpet, gave an air of civilization 
to these bleak and far-away wilds. 
“Come right in,” said a pale and 
pleasant faced woman, who sat with 
asick baby in her lap. The air was 
close, but warm, as was the welcome 
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I received at the hands of all, from 
grandmother to the baby. Then my 
worst fears were confirmed. He would 
not be home until dark. To see him 
I must wait, and no man not born in 
Greenwood county could find his way 
back to Toronto after dark. “If you 
want to wait,” said the wife, “we can 
keep you over night.” 

“But wont I be trespassing on your 
hospitality?” said the stranger, glanc- 
ing at the three deds in two rooms, 
and mentally figuring that there were 
seven members of the family, already 
revealed to his knowledge. 

“Not at all,” was the response; and 
there was such an air of results already 
figured out, witha reserve ability to 
meet unforseen emergencies, shad- 
owed forth in the response, that I de- 
termined to remain, if for no other 
purpose than to see that problem ot 
bed-room solved. 

Lattimer was but a grazing tenant 
of the adjoining land I had come to 
see, and so there was no treachery in 
tapping the sapling of knowledge 
when the parent-tree could not be 
reached; and as Johnny and I 
tramped our way over the heaps of 
rocks and through the frozen grass, I 
led his artless tongue into the paths 
of revelation; and if the owner of that 
farm back in New York could have 
heard this outpour of childish inno- 
cence, he would have seen his fond 
delusions as to the land he had sent 
me up to possess fall away, one by 
one, until there was little but his tax 
assessment and title left. ‘‘ No, there 
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ain’t no water on it. This corner 
touches the creek, but, you see, it’s a 
bluff, and the cattle can’t get down 
it. Oh, yes! there’s a spring up 
there; but it’s dried up all summer, 
We got a little hay; but the stones 
are so thick you can’t mow more than 
a rod square. Dad did plant some 
‘tatoes up there, but it was so dry 
they wouldn’t grow. We wouldn't 
trade our forty acres down on the 
bottoms for all these hills you could 
tramp over in a day.” A_ prai- 
rie chicken with a broken leg here 
whirred out of the grass ahead of us, 
and Johnny’s eloquence was hushed 


while he ran in pursuit. He went a 


quarter of a mile, but he captured the 


fowl. He carried it carefully home 
and turned it loose in the “spare 
room,” where it limped under a bed, 
and was still there when I left in the 
morning. Its subsequent fate was like 
that of the late Mr. McG., as Johnny 
afterwards informed me by letter: “i 
had my prary chicken two Weeks, 
and he Cane seeds and 
plunged in a Pan of and 
drownded himself and gave 


lived on 
water 
mama 
him to the cats.” 

When all the secrets of the land had 
been laid bare, we returned to the 
house, where I was permitted to hide 
between the wall and the oven-door 
long enough to transfer a dry pair of 
hose from my “grip” to my feet, and 
by relays of exposure drive the Kan- 
sas moisture from my clothes. A 
roaring fire was soon under way in 
the next room, and the grandmother, 


the baby, three other children, the 
chicken and I took up our station 
there, where we talked of land and 
travel and back-country incidents, 
while the sleet beat on the little win- 
dows and the darkness came surely 
down. The dear old lady, who made 
her blessings—few as they seem to 
have been—outweigh her many losses 
and misfortunes, was as valuable a 
teacher in one way as Johnny had 
been in another; for she had lived a 
long life of toil and trouble, only to 
extract the good; and, in her humble 
way, saw only blessings in all that had 
come. To her the house was not 
crowded, the winter cold, nor the 
taxes high. 

When Farmer Joseph Lattimer 
came home through the mud and the 
darkness, his welcome was as cordial 
as had been that of his wife and 
mother. With him came a maiden 
sister and a little niece; and as I saw 
ten persons congregated under that 
humble roof, with yet but three beds, 
I became personally interested in the 
solution of this problem of domestic 
economy, wondered if Kansas 
etiquette demanded that I should 
offer to take a horse-blanket and go to 
the barn. 

“It’s a good thing /e got home in 
time,” exclaimed the wife, ‘or I don’t 
know where supper would have come 
from. There wasn’t a pound of flour 
in the house.” But with the flour so 
laboriously obtained in sixteen miles 
of muddy toiling to Toronto and 
home, and with ham and coffee, an 


and 
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excellent supper was obtained; for 
the “hot biscuit” holds its own dy- 
speptic way in Kansas, as in New 
England and the South. 

“When you go home,” said the 
mistress of the house, at a later hour 
in the evening, “you can tell your 
people that you have slept three in a 
bed, if you never did before.” And 
this is the simple solution of the per- 
plexing problem: the grandmother, 
mother and sick baby were housed in 
one bed in the spare room; the maiden 
aunt, the thirteen-year-old daughter 
and the niece took the second bed; a 
younger child occupied the cradle be- 
tween the beds; while the head of the 


house, the honest but loquacious 


Johnny and I were relegated to the 


bed in the kitchen. With that cour- 
tesy that is proper toward a guest, I 
was offered a place in the middle, but 
I firmly declined, and spent a cold and 
somewhat restless night upon the 
back rail. 
Breakfast over, I completed my in- 
vestigations about the land, and when 
ready to mount the “buckboard ”’— 
which was now nicely coated with ice 
—asked Mr. Lattimer what my bill 
was. He blushed a little, as though 
loath to make a matter of business of 
what was rapidly assuming a phase of 
personal friendship between the chil- 
dren and myself; but when I remin- 
ded him that I had no heart to go 
away owing him for two meals, one 
lodging and horse-feed, he stammered 
alittle as he said, “I don't know what 
to charge. Seventy-five cents - too 
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much?” I gave him a dollar and a 
half, and said, “It’s worth all of that 
to me. You must keep it.” And here 
the youthful Johnny, who had been 
watching these financial transactions, 
open-mouthed, rushed into the house, 
crying, “Great gosh, ma! he’s given 
dad a dollar and a half!” When the 
same youngster, a few minutes later, 
received twenty-five cents in silver 
for his aid of the day before, he made 
another wild break for the house, and 
as I drove away there came following 
me, down in the hollow, this question: 
“Ma, ma! how many nickels is this 
here worth ?” 

This experience was recorded in 
January, and the cold had become 
severe, while the snow was steadily 
falling. In a drive of a mile we came 
to a diverging road, where stood no 
remembered mark to tell whether to 
turn to the right or left. The nearest 
house stood a mile away. I said to 
myself, “This intelligent and bony 
quadruped of Kansas culture and 
birth doubtless knows his road home 
better than any tenderfoot from the 


east; and, as I had heard much of 


the intelligence of the brute creation, 
I dropped the lines on the dashboard 
and said, “Get up!” He “got up’ 
with alacrity, and turned to the right 
with such determination that I said, 
“ He is surely on the road to the feed- 
box at home.” But if he was, he had 
chosen a most roundabout way to 
find it. In half an hour or less the 
fenced-in and clearly-defined road be- 
gan to mix itself up with a variety of 
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trails that led here and there over the 
hills, and were already t ecoming ob- 
scured under the fast-falling snow. 
Here was a problem of some impor- 
tance that must be solved by some 
higher authority than Kansas horse- 
sense. A small building was in sight 
upon a hill a mile away. No other 
sign of human habitation or presence 
was anywhere about, except an occa- 
sional stretch of wire-fence that com- 
menced nowhere and ended anywhere. 
We made our way over the hills, re- 
gardless of trails, only to find a dis- 
mantled hut, doorless and tenantless, 
with premature abandonment written 
all over its cheap pine surface. On 


other hills beyond other structures of 


a like character could be seen—all 
empty, as I sadly found when we had 
reached them. Then I understood, as 
never before, a chapter of Kansas his- 
tory that my host had told on the 
evening previous. Allover this corner 
of the State are farms, or, rather, 
claims, that had been staked out, a 


small house put up and enough 
ground broken to enable the settler 
to prove up, get a deed and then put 
on a mortgage; and, as farming could 
hardly pay on these hills, the holder 
of the mortgage now holds the land. 
It is used for grazing purposes, and 
some time may have a greater value 
in the market than now. 

As the snow fell and the trail of my 
buckboard-wheels grew less distinct, 
I awoke to a sense of the danger that 
might befall a lost man upon these 
houseless and roadless wastes, and 
determined to play hare-and-hounds 
over the old trail, and by its aid fin- 
ally reached the corner where Kansas 
equine sagacity had proved in fault; 
and by some questions of a suspicious 
woman—who held the door half open 
and kept her eyes upon the dog-ken- 
nel—at a lonely farm-house by the 
way, I finally reached Toronto and a 
good fire. 

SEELYE A. WILLSsON. 
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FOUR MORE MEN OF TACOMA. 


MARSHALL 


In approaching the exceedingly 
pleasant task of writing a sketch of 
Marshall K. Snell, a brilliant and suc- 
cessful young lawyer of Tacoma, 
Wash., the author of this has been af- 
fected with a remarkable trepidation 
which he has never felt before in work 
of this character. Mr. Snell is a man 
of such tenderness of heart, such 
modesty as to his own worth and at- 
tainments, and is so deserving of the 
strongest tribute that could come 
from the most trenchant pen, this 
writer has felt utterly impotent in the 
premises. 

It is a comparatively easy thing to 
do to write of the deeds of heroes of 
war and statecraft; to garland with 
flowers of language and gild with 
praise and panegyric the records of 
those who, with flashing blade, amid 
the smoke and roar and dangers of 
battle, have led brave columns to 
glorious victory; to dwell, in rosy 
prose or rhythmic verse, upon the 
ringing eloquence of thrilling orators. 
But whocan write worthily of a great 
heart? of the most generous impul- 
ses? of the most self-sacrificing friend- 
ship and fidelity? These latter are 
characteristic of Marshall K. Snell. 
He is one of God's noblemen in his 


K. SNELL, 


generosity; he is as true and staunch 
as Gibraltar’s rock in his fidelity; he 
has a heart with such promptings 
that, should its characteristics largely 
prevail, every element and phase of 
wrong and tyranny would set a double 
guard at once, and yet despair of liv- 
ing until the going down of that 
day’s sun. There is a geniality about 
the man that is tinted with a name- 
less and barely perceptible touch of 
melancholy which make it even more 
beautiful and attractive. Withal, Mr. 
Snell is a strong and successful law- 
yer and a business man of admirable 
acumen. 

Perhaps the almost imperceptible 
touch of sadness in his character is a 
result of the romance of his child- 
life, a romance that is sprinkled with 
tears and that trembles with the 
sweetest human sympathy. Told in 
so many plain words, it is this: 

Marshall K. Snell was born at Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., January 4th, 1860, and is 
the son of Dr. John Marshall King, of 
the city named, who, as a physician 
and surgeon, served with the Elev- 
enth Iowa Volunteers during the war 
of the rebellion. Having acquitted 
himself creditably, and being danger- 
ously wounded, Dr. King returned to 
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his wife and family November rst, 
1864, and died three days thereafter. 
A few days later, and before the close 
of the month, the terrible disease of 
small-pox broke out, and the mother 
and other members of the King fam- 
ily, excepting Marshall, were laid to 
rest beside the veteran father. Dur- 
ing the excitement that prevailed at 
the time, Marshall was sent to the 
pest-house and afterwards to the State 
Orphans’ Home, at Farmington, Ia., 
where he remained till past six years 
of age, when he was adopted by Wil- 
liam J. Snell, a farmer, and his name 
changed from J. Marshall King to 
Marshall K. Snell. Mr. Snell’s boy- 
hood was spent on a farm, working at 
various kinds of farm labor during 
the summer months and attending 
school during the winter; and many 
times, after working in the hay and 
harvest field all day, he would sit up 
by the dim light and study his books; 
and by untiring perseverance he at- 
tained a good common schooling. 
When eighteen years old he com- 
menced teaching school and reading 
law; afterwards attended and gradu- 
ated from the Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, in 1881; was admitted to 
practice law the same year, and in 
July took up his residence at the city 
of Seymour, Wis., where he practiced 
his profession until 1887. At this 
time, hearing favorable reports from 
Tacoma, and desiring a milder cli- 
mate, he went to that city. On Janu- 
ary 4th, 1882, Mr. Snell was married 
‘to Jennie R., the daughter of William 


McDonah, one of Wisconsin’s most 
honorable and wealthy Scotch farm- 
ers, Jennie being a handsome lady of 
culture with quiet and sterling quali- 
ties. 

As the issue of his marriage, there 
is one son, William Arthur, who isa 
bright and manly boy, and his looks 
and actions cannot be mistaken for 
any other than the son of Marshall 
K. But few know the untiring efforts 
of Mr. Snell to gain the rank of which 
he may well be proud; and the little 
room at the farm-house, where Mar- 
shall put in his hours after his long 
day’s work in the field in summer and 
in the winter evenings lying abed, to 
save wood, studying his books; cheap 
board and room when at college—to- 
gether with the kind words of cheer 
received from friends—are all proudly 
remembered by him. 

Mr. Snell inherits the strongest pat- 
riotism; and tohim the words “ Union 
veteran”’ are synonymous with gal- 
lantry, devotion to country and the 
sacrifices of one who has fought and 
endured dangers and hardships for 
the Republic and its iistitutions, all 
of which Marshall K. Snell loves, hon- 
ors and reveres. To him no old sol- 
dier, no matter how much he may 
have forgotten himself, is ever an un- 
successful applicant for sympathy 
and help. Said he once to this writer: 
“When I think of the effect the late 
war has had upon me; of the little 
monument in the cemetery at Ottum- 
wa, every side thereof bearing an in- 
scription referring to my nearest rela- 
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tives by a different name; my name 
being changed without my knowledge 
or consent, I not being of sufficient 
age to have or give either; of those 
who left relatives, friends and happy 
homes and all that was near and dear 
to them, to go out to defend the coun- 
try and the right, many never to re- 
turn—and none returned as good as 
when they departed—so that we, who 
were but babes, can now enjoy a free 
government and all the many benefits 
resulting from that terrible rebellion, 
a lack of kindness to the veteran seems 
to me monstrous_ingratitude. 

“To know a man served his coun- 
try on the right side with honor is 
sufficient recommend to me, and 
the word ‘veteran’ is glorious to me. 
If one with such a title, rightfully ob- 
tained, walks high in life, I will adore 
him; but he cannot drop so low that 
I will not respect him. 


I will never 
look on and see him wronged because 
he is a poor unfortunate, or see him 
hungry or cold because he has no 


money. I will defend him, for he as- 
sisted in defending me; I will give 
him aid, because I appreciate the good 
he has done; I will share my bed 
with him, for while he was enduring 
and suffering the hardships of the 
battlefield and prison, I was protected 
as a child of the republic and rocked 
in a downy cradle by mother, the wife 
of a Union soldier. 

“T am willing and ready, if my 
country should demand, to take a 
position in the battlefield to protect 
it,” 
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As an earnest of the last expressed 
idea in what Mr. Snell has said here, 
it may not be out of the way to note 
the fact that, though a busy, wealthy 
and successful lawyer, he is an active 
member of the Washington National 
Guard, and a‘sergeant in a cavalry 
command connected therewith. 

As a lawyer in the civil practice, 
Mr. Snell represents a number of the 
best corporations of Tacoma, and his 
practice extends to the adjoining 
counties. On the court dockets he 
represents cases involving sums from 
$2.50 up to $250,000; and his clients, 
who are legion, have all faith in him 
for his integrity, ability and faithful 
guardianship of their legal interests. 

Illustrative of Mr. Snell’s success as 
an advocate in criminal cases, the fact 
is noted that, young as he is, he has 
successfully defended and thereby ob- 
tained the acquittal of five men 
charged with murder in the first de- 
gree; and of nearly two hundred per- 
sons charged with different crimes 
whom he has defended, all but six 
have been acquitted. 

Mr. Snell has, by careful attention 
to business and by dint of becoming 
economy and commendable enter- 
prise, acquired property to an extent 
that he is ranked among the wealthy 
men of Tacoma, and in his possession 
is a rich law library which is not sec- 
ond to any private collection of the 
kind in the State of Washington. 

While not a politician, and refusing 
to be a candidate for office—though 
solicited to accept nominations for 
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high places of honor and trust—Mr. 
Snell is a zealous and conscientious 
Republican. As a citizen and neigh- 
bor, Marshall K. Snell enjoys the con- 
fidence and esteem of a host of people; 
and while he cherishes, the friendship 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN 


RARELY does success reward the 


personal efforts of a man in his busi- 
ness career much before the meridian 
of life; then only as the result of a 
well defined purpose in the outset. A 
young man who improved the oppor- 


tunities offered or obtained to culti- 
vate his natural gifts in early boy- 
hood, and starts out in life with 
definite aims to obtain success and 
through manly methods, pursues his 
vocation with perseverance, is sure to 
obtain it. One who has thus realized 
his aims in life before the close of 
young manhood affords an example 
worthy the emulation of others. 
Such an example is found in the 
career of John Sherman Baker, who 
started early in life without aid other 
than his education. Being a descend- 
ant of sturdy Puritan ancestors of 
New England, he had the inherent 
gifts to struggle with the battle of 
life. His father, Asahel M. Baker, 
born at Norfolk, O., in 1828, was a 
descendant of a family who moved 
westward from Massachusetts soon 
after the war of the Revolution. His 
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of the humblest among the worthy, 
he is also the associate and peer of 
the most prosperous and exalted of 
his fellow-citizens. 

WiLL L, VISSCHER. 


BAKER, 


mother, whose maiden name was 
Martha P. Sprague, born at Troy, 
N. Y., in 1835, was also of Puritan 
descent, and wasa sister of General 
John W. Sprague, of Tacoma, who 
served through the late civil war, and 
was later prominently identified with 
the early railroad enterprises of 
Washington. 

John S., the third son, is a native 
of Cleveland, O., born November 21, 
1861. At the age of five years he re- 
movéd with his parents, to Chicago, 
Ill, where he received a common 
school training followed by a year’s 
course in a high school. At the age 
of fifteen years he began the actuali- 
ties of life for himself, engaging with 
a firm of Chicago board of trade bro- 
kers, with whom he remained four 
years; first, as office boy, then clerk, 
and bookkeeper. This service gave 
him an insight into the keen side of 
business, which was an aid to him in 
after years. 

Not being of robust health, and be- 
lieving that a change of climate would 
be beneficial, Mr. Baker at the age of 
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about twenty years, in 1881, deter- 
mined to emigrate to the Pacific 
coast, Tacoma being the objective 
point, where his uncle, General 
Sprague, was engaged in railroad 
business. Arriving here that year, 
he found a village of only about 
1,000 people planted in a wilderness. 
Something less than two hundred 
dollars comprising his worldly wealth, 
he found employment, first as a clerk 
in the office of the station agent of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, in 
which he remained until the spring 
of 1882, when, finding that he needed 
active outdoor employment, he joined 


a surveying corps of the Northern * 


Pacific Railroad. 
Mr. Baker’s first business venture 


for himself was the grocery trade at 


Carbonado, a coal mining town, 
thirty miles from Tacoma, in the fall 
of 1882. In this he was successful, 
and he soon sold his interest and pur- 
chased a small grocery establishment 
in Tacoma, which he carried on with 
marked success, growing from a 
small retail business to quite an ex- 
tensive wholesale trade throughout 
the State. In this he continued until 
1888, when he sold the business and 
entered the Tacoma Grocery Com- 
pany, an extensive jobbing house 
then being established, as treasurer; 
but has taken but little active part in 
the management, as other interests 
require his personal attention. 

From the first, Mr. Baker has been 
inspired with the belief that Tacoma 
would become a large city, and was 
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thus encouraged to invest all his ac- 
cumulations that he could spare from 
his legitimate business, in real estate, 
to which he has continued to give 
much attention. Within the past two 
years he has improved several of his 
holdings in Tacoma, by the construc- 
tion of stone and brick business 
blocks thereon, some of which vie 
with the finest and largest in the 
city. 

Appreciating the advantages that 
well directed aid brings to a young 
man starting in business without 
means, through his own experience, 
Mr. Baker, since his success in the 
accumulation of wealth, has not only 
extended financial aid to various en- 
terprises tending to build up the city, 
but has also extended substantial aid 
to struggling individuals, young men, 
to start in business, for whom his 
sympathy was awakened through the 
recollection of his own struggles. 
He says he owes much of his success 
in business to the kind aid extended 
by his uncle, General Sprague, who 
loaned him the money needed for his 
first business venture. 

Aside from his extensive individual 
affairs, Mr. Baker is a director in the 
National Bank of Commerce; the Fi- 
delity Trust Company; and the The- 
ater Company; and isa stockholder in 
other banks and corporate enterprises 
of Tacoma. 

In politics, Mr. Baker has always 
been a Republican, and taken an in- 
terest in political affairs. The first 
office he ever held was that of State 
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Senator, elected to the first legisla- 
ture of the new State of Washington, 
in 1889, at the age of twenty-seven 
years, in which he served with credit. 
In 1890 he was solicited to become 


the Republican candidate for mayor 


of Tacoma, but his legislative and 
private affairs precluded him from 
entertaining the proposition. 

Mr. Baker was married in May, 
1887, to Miss Laura A., daughter of 
Captain J. C. Ainsworth, a prominent 
and wealthy citizen of Oakland, Cal., 
who was a pioneer of Oregon, and 
the projector of the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company, now known as 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company. 

John Sherman Baker, named in 
honor of Senator John Sherman, of 


Ohio, is a gentleman of pleasant ad- 
dress, though reserved in manner, yet 
acquaintances; shrewd 


social with 


and zealous in business; generous 
and charitable in commendable ob- 
jects, and a worthy and esteemed citi- 
zen. But few young men of his years 
have achieved greater success through 
their own efforts; and this through 
definite aims, perseverence and hon- 
orable, manly methods. His career 
should be an incentive to other young 
men who start in life without patri- 
His home in Tacoma is one 
in the State, 
and is superbly situated, command- 
ing a grand view of the waters of 
Puget Sound and the snow-capped 
mountains of the Cascade range. 


C. W. Hosart. 


mony. 
of the most beautiful 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE question is sometimes asked, 
Which is the best for the welfare and 
success of a young man when he goes 
out into the world for himself—the 
gift of money or schooling in the 
practical affairs of life and in habits 
of industry, perseverance and honor- 
able methods? Money is good when 


properly used; but its application in 
the business and social affairs of life 
seldom secures lasting benefits, unless 
one has some knowledge of its value, 
the efforts required for its accumula- 


tion and of social economy. These 
are acquired through practical train- 
ing in early life. Wealth acquired by 
gift, without knowledge as to how it 
is accumulated, is, to most young 
men, a fleeting show to their illusion 
given; while, on the other hand, that 
acquired by the young man who goes 
out into the world for himself, witha 
fair practical schooling in the ways 
and means of an industrious life, usu- 
ally comes to stay, or, at least he 
knows its value and how it was ac- 
quired. 

Man was born to toil—to “learn to 
labor and to wait;” hence, all perma- 
nent business success in life is secured 
through such ways and means. It 
was thus that George W. Traver be- 
gan life in his native town of Scho- 
dack, N.Y. Born April roth, 1839, 
and reared on a farm; receiving the 
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TRAVER. 


advantages of a common school and 
academic education until sixteen 
years old, at which age he began to 
win his own bread by teaching a 
common and ina graded school for 
five years—first near his native home 
and subsequently in neighboring lo- 
calities. 

His father, Miles Traver, and his 
mother (whose maiden name was 
Cornelia DuBois) resided on a farm 
in the town of Schodack, where ten 
children were reared, of whom George 
was the sixth. 

In 1859, at the age of twenty-two 
years, with the accumulations of his 
school teaching, Mr. Traver, with two 
brothers, emigrated to California, 
where he taught school a few months 
in Alemeda, and subsequently, for a 
similar period, at Clayton, which 
closed his school-teaching work— 
which he had pursued for nearly 
seven years. 

About 1863, for a more active busi- 
ness, he, with his brother, traveled 
until 1867 as the representatives of 
the publishing houses of Moore, Wil- 
stach & Baldwin, of Cincinnati, O.; 
of Mitchell, atlas publisher, Philadel- 
phia, and other prominent publishing 
houses, for the Pacific coast. This 
work took Mr. Traver quite exten- 
sively through California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
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Utah, establishing agencies for the 
houses represented. 

In 1867 Mr. Traver came to Port- 
land, Ore., where he represented a 
leading sewing-machine company as 
its general agent until 1878, when he 
returned to California and purchased 
property at Alemeda, upon which he 
built a fine home, which he occupied 
for six years, during which time he 
was engaged as general traveling 
agent of a leading life insurance 
company. His Alemeda home was 
known as “Sunny Cove Beach,” and 
was used as a summer resort. 

In 1883 Mr. Traver was attracted 
to Tacoma, where he has resided to 
the present time, engaged in the real 
estate business. 

In 1889 Mr. Traver was appointed 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
a commissioner to take the testimony 
in the matter of charges of official ir- 
regularity against Mr. Eels, agent of 
the Puyallup Indians. He is a Bap- 
tist in religious belief; and is a Re- 


publican, though not active in poli- 
tics. 

Mr. Traver was married at Port- 
land, Ore., in March, 1873, to Miss 
Emma S., daughter of Presley and 
Sarah Squires, of Covington, Ky. He 
now resides at “Oak Grove,” his 
beautiful suburban home of three 
acres, three miles south-west of Ta- 
coma, which he made for occupancy, 
where he is surrounded by his pleas- 
ant family of wife and two children, 
a girl aged fourteen and a boy a#ed 
eleven years. 

Thus has been George W. Traver’s 
industrious and honorable career, 
from boyhood to the beginning of 
the afternoon of life, during which, 
without aid, he has accumulated an 
ample competency, and commands 
the respect of his fellow-men. His 
career illustrates what a young man 
can accomplish, through industry and 
honorable ‘methods, in the pursuit of 
definite aims in life. 


C. W. Hopart. 
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TWYMAN OSMAND ABBOTT. 


Lire isa battle, and when we see a 
brave person therein who never yields 
to obstacles or adversity, but strug- 
gles at the front until victory is 
achieved, we can but have admiration 
for his courage and perseverance. And 
more especially is this so when the 
struggle is commenced in early life 
without pecuniary aid and but brief 
school cultivation. Such a struggle 
tests the metal of the boy and of the 
man in the school of observation, in 
self-cultivation and in business quali- 
ties as they come to apply them in 
the practical affairs of life. A young 
man who never had to exceed eigh- 
teen months of any school advanta- 
ges, who began the battle of life to 
earn his own support, at the age of 
eleven years, and, at the age of 
twenty-seven, had through his own 
efforts accumulated a fair fortune, 
not only illustrates what possibilities 
there are in one when determination 
brings them out, but also affords an 
example which many young men who 
spend their earnings ina gay life, and 
others in idleness and question- 
able methods, might profitably im- 
itate. It is the will that makes the 
man, it is the will that secures success 
in any avocation of life. When this 
is applied through manly and honor- 
able methods, the way is always open 
for success, 


Twyman O. Abbott, as_ results 
prove, had the will, the push and 
perseverance to find and clear the 
way for success at an early age in 
life. His business career is an exem- 
plification of what a young man with 
an aim and purpose in view from 
boyhood, and with energy and hon- 
orable methods, can accomplish in 
grasping the possibilities that are, to 
a greater or less extent, open to every 
one. His ancestry is English, the 
progenitor of this somewhat numer- 
ous family in America—George Ab- 
bot—was a native of England and 
came from Yorkshire therein, to An- 
dover, Mass., about the year 1640. 
Some of the later descendents, how- 
ever, Conclude the name with two in- 
stead of one “t,” probably to give the 
last syllable a broader sound. Jere- 
miah Abbott, the grandfather of 
Twyman O., was a newspaper pub- 
lisher, which led his father, Milton 
Haiden Abbott, to become attached 
to the same vocation. He was a na- 
tive of Portsmouth, O., birth Septem- 
ber 22, 1819, and a second cousin of 
the historian, John S. C. Abbott. He 
had extensive experience as a jour- 
nalist, having founded and conducted 
during his life time, various news- 
papers in Illinois, Minnesota, Oregon 
and Washington. In 1865, Mr. Ab- 
bott moved with his family, consist- 
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ing of wife and five children, Twyman 
O. being but two years old, from IIli- 
nois to Portland, Ore. Their means 
of transportation was an ox team, 
consuming six months to make the 
trip which was attended with many 
hardships as usual on such journeys 
in pioneer days prior to the advent of 
railroads. 

Mr. Abbott’s (the father) first busi- 
ness venture in Portland, was the 
starting of the Daily Herald. Subse- 
quently he moved to Albany, Ore., 
in connection with the Democrat 
which he established in 1867. Here 
Mrs. Abbott, Twyman’s’ mother, 
whose maiden name was Mary Eliza- 
beth Newton, died in 1868, when he 
was but five years old. 
knew but little of his mother. 


He therefore 
His 


father subsequently moved to Baker 
City, Ore., where he established the 


Bed Rock Democrat, in 1869. After- 
ward he moved to Pendleto#@; Ore., 
and here published the Pendleton 
Tribune from 1872 to 1875. 

Later he moved to the then Terri- 
tory of Washington, and died in Ta- 
coma, July 5, 1886. 

Thus being the son of a journalist 
who carried on the publishing busi- 
ness, Twyman O., who was born in 
Pittsfield, Ill., February 7, 1863, and 
spent his early boyhood about the 
printing office of his father, naturally 
found the printing office the most 
convenient for employment. During 
the period between seven and ten 
years, he attended the public schools, 
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in all about a year, at Baker City. 
Subsequently his father moved to 
Pendleton, Ore., where the son en- 
tered his printing office to learn ‘the 
art preservative,” at the age of eleven 
years, serving from “ devil,” and com- 
positor, up through the practical 
steps of a printing office for the pe- 
riod of eight years. During this time 
he attended the public school for six 
months—the most beneficial of all his 
school days—at Dayton, Wash. Ter. 
In 1879, at the age of sixteen years, 
he had worked in the Vews printing 
office, afterwards returning to his 
home in Baker City. 

In 1882, at the age of nineteen years, 
Mr. Abbott first started in business 
for himself. Hearing of the destruc- 
tion by fire of the MVeekly News at 
Dayton, Wash., he determined to and 
did start the Democratic State Fournal 
at this point, to succeed the late Mews 
which was not to be revived. His 
capital in this undertaking was $23 
of his own, his knowledge of the busi- 
ness, his pluck and _ self-assurance. 
He borrowed $20 more and left his 
home at Baker City for Dayton, ar- 
riving there with $25. His pluck and 
self-confidence nowcamein play He 
secured partisan friends to become 
his security on a note of $700, for the 
He 
continued this publication for two 
years, the first few months of which 
he did all the editorial, the business 
and most of the mechanical work. It 
prospered, soon paid, and at the end 


i 


purchase of printing material. 
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of two years he sold the establish- 
ment, paid all indebtedness, and had 
several thousand dollars ahead. 

Mr. Abbott then—in 1884—went to 
Portland, Ore., to enter upon the ac- 
quisition of the profession of the law, 
for which he had an ambition and de- 
sire when he entered his father’s 
printing office as a means of support, 
at the age of eleven years. At Port- 
land, he entered the law office of Col- 
onel W. H. Effinger, under whose 
tuition he remained several months, 
when a desire to “see the country” 
seized him, and he went to Washing- 
ton City, D. C., remaining nearly a 
year, observing political and social 
life at the National Capital. During 
his stay here, Mr. Abbott was spec- 
ially favored with the legal instruc- 
tion of United States Supreme Judge 
Stephen J. Field, which he highly 
prized. It and his experience and 
observation of people and ways, were 
valuable in ripening and _ polishing 
his young manhood, as were also the 
several months of subsequent travel 
throughout almost every State and 
Territory of the Nation. 

Returning to the Pacific coast, Mr. 
Abbott was admitted to practice the 
legal profession by the Supreme 
Court of Oregon, October 4, 1886, 
after a thorough examination by it in 
open court, when he came to Tacoma 
and entered the practice. In May, 
1887, he was appointed by Judge Al- 
lyn, clerk of the district court, which 
he well and acceptably filled until 
September, 1888, when he resigned 
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and again entered the law practice 
in partnership with his former tutor, 
Colonel Effinger, in which he is still 
engaged. 

Mr. Abbott came to Tacoma in 
1886, four years ago, without money, 
but, as he has remarked, Tacoma’s 
successful destiny seems to also have 
been his. Through the aid of per- 
sonal friends, he soon invested in real 
estate, which he soon sold at such an 
advance that he returned the loan 
and had enough to invest again, and 
thus through his cautious transac- 
tions, he has accumulated a fortune 
of several hundred thousand dollars. 
He recently erected a five-story brick 
building costing one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, in which he leased 
quarters to the United States for the 
post office for five years. However, 
finding his contract with the govern- 
ment very unsatisfactory, he has de- 
cided to release the government from 
its obligation, and will soon modify 
the fine building into a first-class 
American hotel—the “ Abbott House.” 

Among other enterprises, Mr. Ab- 
bott is an incorporator, trustee and 
president of the Tacoma & Steila- 
coon Railway Company—an electric 
line twelve miles long; is also an in- 
corporator, trustee and president of 
the Peninsular Electric Railway 
Company, organized to build and op- 
erate a railway, telegraph and tele- 
phone lines in Pierce county, and to 
apply its power to other moter enter- 
prises. Mr. Abbott has in press a 
work embodying the “laws effecting 
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real property in the State of Wash- 
ington,” from the earliest period of 
organized government in the Terri- 
tory of Oregon, of which Washington, 
then formed a part, to the admission 
of the State into the Union, covering 
the period between 1843 and 18809, 
which required a vast deal of patient 
research, and will be a valuable work 
of information and reference. He is 
trustee or director in various other 
organizations; is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma; is 
of Democratic faith in politics, and 
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while his parents were Presbyterians, 
he isa member of no church, though 
an earnest believer in the elevating 
and civilizing influences of  chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. Abbott was married January 
30, 1889, to Miss Frances Cooper, at 
Alameda, Cal. He is a man of pleas- 
ant address, is social and genial, of 
high and earnest aims, of honorable 
methods and generous with deserving 
humanity. 

Cuarces W. Hosart, 


AND EARLY DEVELOP- 


MENT IN THE WYOMING VALLEY.* 


THE Smith brothers, John and Abi- 
jah, of Plymouth, were the first, in 
point of time, who engaged in the 
continuing industry of the mining of 
anthracite coal in the United States. 
They left their home in Derby, Conn., 
in 1805-6, came to this valley and im- 
mediately purchased coal land and 
engaged in mining coal. There were 
others who had made the attempt on 
the Lehigh, but the obstacles and dis- 
couragements which stood in the way 
proved too great, and the work had 
to be given up. It was not resumed 


* The above is the second and final part of 
a very interesting paper read before the Wy- 
oming Historical and Geological Society, 
June 27th, 1890, by George B. Kulp, Histo- 
riographer of the Society. 


until the year 1820, The Smith bro- 
thers shipped their first ark of coal in 
the fall of 1807, to Columbia, Pa. 
This was probably the first cargo of 
anthracite coal that was ever offered 
for sale in this country. In 1808 they 
sent several ark-loads to Columbia 
and other points. Prior to 1803, as 
we believe, the use of anthracite coal 
as a fuel was confined almost exclu- 
sively to furnaces and forges, using 
an air-blast, notwithstanding the fact 
that Oliver Evans had, in 1802—and 
even before that time—demonstrated 
on several occasions that the blast 
was unnecessary for the domestic use 
of coal, and had successfully burned 
the fuel in an open grate and also in 
a stove without an artificial draft. In 
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order tocreate a market for this fuel, 
it became necessary to show that it 
could be used for domestic purposes 
as well as in furnaces and forges; 
that it was a better and more conve- 
nient fuel than wood, and that its use 
was attended with no difficulties. To 
accomplish this, the Smiths went, 
with their coal-arks sent to market, 
and took with them a stone-mason 
and several grates, with the purpose 
of setting the grates in the public 
houses, where they might make 
known the utility of their fuel. In 
several houses in Columbia and in 
other towns the fire-places for burn- 
ing wood were changed by them and 
fitted for the use of coal, and coal 


fires were lighted, careful instructions 
being given, meanwhile, in the mys- 
teries of a stone-coal fire. After much 


perseverance and expense in provid- 
ing coal and grates, to demonstrate 
the valuable qualities of the new fuel, 
they disposed of a small part of their 
cargo and left the rest to be sold on 
commission.. Notwithstanding the 
thorough manner in which they had 
set about the introduction of coalasa 
fuel for domestic uses, it was several 
years before all obstacles to -its use 
were overcome, and they were able to 
gain a profit from the enterprise. 
The annual average of the business 
of the Messrs. Smith from 1807 down 
to 1820 was from six to eight ark-loads, 
or about four to five hundred tons. 
“The old Susquehanna coal-ark, like 
the mastodon, is a thing of the past. 
The present men of the business 
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should understand the character of 
the simple vessel used by the pioneers 
of the trade. Its size and dimensions, 
cost and capacity, must be chronicled. 
The length of the craft was ninety 
feet, its width sixteen feet, its depth 
four feet, and its capacity sixty tons. 
Each end terminated in an acute 
angle, with a stem-post surmounted 
by a huge oar some thirty feet in 
length, and which required the 
strength of two stout men to ply it in 
the water. It required in its con- 
struction 3,800 feet of two-inch plank 
for the bottom, ends and sides, or 
7,600 feet board measure. The bot- 
tom timbers would contain about 
2,000 feet board measure, and the ribs 
or studs sustaining the side-planks 
400 feet, making a total of some 
10,000 feet. The ark was navigated 
by four men, and the ordinary time 
to reach tide-water was seven days. 
Two out of three arks would prob- 
ably reach the port of their destina- 
tion; one-third was generally left upon 
the rocks in the rapids of the river or 
went to the bottom.” The average 
price of sales at this time was prob- 
ably ten dollars, leaving a profit of 
five dollars on the ton. If, therefore, 
350 tons of the 500 annually trans- 
ported by the Messrs. Smith reached 
the market, it left them a profit of 
$1,700, not taking into account their 
personal services. Mr. George M. 
Hollenback sent two ark-loads down 
the Susquehanna, taken from his Mill 
Creek mines in 1813. The same year 
Joseph Wright, of Plymouth, mined 
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two ark-loads of coal from the mines 
of his brother, the late Samuel G. 
Wright, of New Jersey, near Port 
Griffith, in Jenkins township. This 
was an old opening, and coal had 
been mined there as far back as 1775. 
The late Lord Butler, of Wilkes-Barre, 
had also shipped coal from his mines, 
more generally known of late years as 
the “Baltimore mines,” as early as 
1814, and so had Crandall Wilcox, of 
Plains township. Colonel George M., 
Hollenback sent two four-horse loads 
of coal to Philadelphia in 1813, and 
James Lee, of Hanover, sent a four- 
horse load to a blacksmith in Ger- 
mantown. In1813 Hon. Charles Miner 


” 


was publishing Z%e Gleaner in Wilkes- 


Barre, and in a long editorial article 
from his pen, under date of November 
1gth, and the head of “‘ State Policy,” 
he urged with great zeal the improve- 
ment of the descending navigation of 
the Susquehanna and Lehigh rivers. 
He then said: “ The coal of Wyoming 
has already become an article of con- 
siderable traffic with the lower coun- 
tiesof Pennsylvania. Numerous beds 
have been opened; and it is ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt that the val- 
ley of Wyoming contains enough coal 
for ages to come.”’ Chapman, in his 
“History of Wyoming,” 
1817, speaking of coal, says: “It con- 
stitutes the principal fuel of the in- 
habitants, as well as their most im- 
portant article of 
Plumb, in his “ History of Hanover 
Township,” says: “ From 1810 to 1820 
1,000 Or 1,500 tons per year were 


writing in 


exportation.” 
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mined in Hanover;” and, “there was 
a constant sale of coal doven the river 
by arks from the time people learned 
to burn it in the house.” In this small 
way the coal trade continued on from 
1807 to 1820, when it assumed more 
importance in the public estimation. 
The years preceding that of 1820 were 
the years of its trials; and the men 
during that period who were engaged 
in the business were merely able to 
sustain themselves with the closest 
economy and the most persevering 
and unremitting labor. The follow- 
ing account current, rendered by Price 
& Waterbury, of New York, to Abijah 
Smith & Co., is a remarkably inter- 
esting relic of the coal business in its 
infancy. It very clearly exhibits two 
facts—one, the demand, price and 
consumption of coal in the great city 
of New York at that period; and the 
other, the wonderful zeal manifested 
in the pioneer dealers to introduce 
the article into the market. The coal 
was sent to Havre de Grace, Md., and 
thence by coasting vessels to New 
York: 
“New York, February, 1813. 

“ Messrs. ApiyAH Smitu & Co. 

“GENTLEMEN : — Having _ lately 
taken a view of the business we have 
been conducting for you this some- 
time past, we have thought it would 
be gratifying to have the account for- 
warded, and therefore present you 
with a summary of it up to the 18th 
of January, 1813, containing, first, the 
quantity of coal sold, and to whom; 
second, the amount of cash paid us 
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from time to time; third, the amount 
of interest-cash on the various ‘sums 
advanced, the credit of interest on 
sums received; and lastly, the quan- 
tity of coal remaining on hand unsold. 
Should you, on the receipt of this, find 
any of the items incorrect, we need 
hardly observe that the knowledge of 
such an error will be corrected with 
the greatest pleasure. As it respects 
our future plan of procedure, we shall 
expect to see one of your concern in 
the city sometime in the spring, when 
anew arrangement may be fixed upon. 
Our endeavors to establish the char- 
acter of the coal shall not at any time 
be wanting, and we calculate shortly 
to dispose of the remaining parcels of 
coal unsold, 

“181z—June 8.—By cash of Doty 
& Willetts, for 5 chaldrons of coal, 
$100; cash of John Withinton, for 5 
chaldrons, $100; cash of Coulthaid & 
Son, for to chaldrons, $200; John Ben- 
ham’s note, 90 days, for 10 chaldrons, 
$200; cash of G. P. Lorrilard, for 1 
chaldron, $20; cash of J. J. Wilson, for 
4 chaldrons, $80. June 13.—Cash 
of Doty &- Willetts, for 5 chal- 
drons, $100; cash of G. P. Lor- 
rilard, for 11} chaldrons, $230; 
A. Frazer’s note, go days, for 25 chal- 
drons, $475; cash received of T. Coul- 
thaid, for 5 chaldrons, $100; M. Wo- 
mas’ note, go days, for 20 chaldrons, 
$380; half measurement received for 
g bushels of coal, $6.33; B. Ward and 
T. Blagge, for 1} chaldrons, at $20 
per chaldron, $25; Wittingham, for } 
chaldron, $10. June 25.—Pirpont, tor 
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i chaldron, $11; Mr. Landiss, for } 
chaldron, $12. July 16—Robert Bar- 
ney, for 174 chaldrons, at $20 per 
chaldron, $385. September 15—Cash 
for 1 chaldron, $12.50. 
William Colman, for } chaldron, $12.- 
50; Sexton & Williamson, for 1} chal- 
drons, $37.50. October 24——Cash for 
1 chaldron, $25. 
for} chaldron, $12.50. November 7— 
Cash for } chaldron, $12.50. Novem- 
ber 12—Cash for 1 chaldron, $25. No- 
vember 16—Mr. A. Le Briton, for 12 
chaldrons, at $25 per chaldron, $288.- 
50. December 5—Cash for } chaldron, 
$12.50. December 11—Cash, A. Daily, 
for } chaldron, $12.50. December 14 
—Cash for } chaldron, $12. 

“1813,—January 4—Cash for 1 chal- 
dron, $25. January 18—J. Curtiz, for 
9 bushels, $6.27. j 

“A mount of balance this day, $763.- 


October 9— 


October 29—Cash 


12. 

“ Total, $3,601.20. 

“Errors excepted, Price & Water- 
bury.” 

It will be seen by this account cur- 
rent that coal was sold by the chal- 
dron—thirty-six bushels, or nearly a 
ton and a third to the chaldron. The 
sales, therefore, for the New York 
supply in 1812 by this firm were inside 
of 200 tons. 

It seems to be the common belief 
that the anthracite coal trade had its 
rise on the Lehigh in the year 1820, 
when 365 tons of coal were carried to 
market; yet, asa matter of fact, the 
industry was begun at Plymouth thir- 


teen years before; and for nine years 
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prior to the beginning of the coal 
business on the Lehigh river the an- 
nual shipments on the Susquehanna 
were considerably in excess of the 
first year’s product of the Lehigh re- 


ion. 
: Mr. Pearce states that up to 1820 
“the total amount of coal sent from 
Wyoming is reckoned at 8,500 tons.” 
This we believe to be a low estimate. 
The same author states that Colonel 
Washington Lee, in 1820, “mined and 
sent to Baltimore 1,000 tons, which he 
sold at $8 per ton.” Coal had been in- 
troduced in Baltimore and sold there 
by the Smith Brothers prior to that 
date, Let us make a new apex to the 
coal pyramids now in use. Let it be 
understood that the commencement 
of the trade was in 1807, when the 
Smith Brothers sent to market and 
sold 55 tons. 

Commencement of the anthracite 
coal trade in the United States: 

Wyoming region:—1807, 55 tons; 
1808, 150 tons; 1809, 200 tons; 1810, 
350 tons; 1811, 450 tons; 1812, 500 
tons; 1813, 500 tons; 1814, 700 tons; 
1815, 1,000 tons; 1816, 1,000 tons; 1817, 
1,100 tons; 1818, 1,200 tons; 1819, 1,400 
tons; 1820, 2,500 tons. 

Lehigh region:—1820, 365 tons. 

The foregoing statement we believe 
to be absolutely correct. The pyra- 
mids now in use give the year 1829 as 
the commencement of the coal trade in 
the Lackawanna region, and 7,000 tons 
sent by the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company. The same pyramids start 
us in the Wyoming region in 1842, as 
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shipping by canal 47,346 tons—a 
surely good commencement, if true, 
of the first year’s business on the 
canal. But the fact is that our canal 
was opened in 1831, and the second 
boat, the Luzerne, was built by Cap- 
tain Derrick Bird, on the river-bank 
opposite Wilkes-Barre. She was laden 
with coal, which was conveyed to 
Philadelphia, whence she returned 
with a cargo of merchandise, arriving 
at the Nanticoke dam in July, 1831. 
The pyramid starts us in 1846, with 
5,886 tons by the Lehigh Railroad. 
The mistake about this is, that the 
Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad was 
completed in 1843. These figures 
from the pyramid are by Benjamin 
Bannan, and taken from “Coal, Iron 
and Oil.” Pearce, in his “Annals of 
Luzerne County,” says: “The com- 
pletion of the Lehigh & Susquehanna 
Railroad in 1843, connecting Wilkes- 
Barre with White Haven, promised 
another outlet to market tor Wyom- 
ing coal. These improvements, to- 
gether with the discovery of the 
methods of generating steam on boats 
and of smelting iron in furnaces by 
the use of anthracite, created a great 
and increasing demand for coal in all 
quarters of the State and in the sea- 
ports of the country generally.” Let 
us take another pyramid—that of P. 
W. Sheafer, in the “Coal Regions of 
America.” He has the old “chest- 
nut” of the “commencement of the 
coal trade” in 1820 on the Lehigh, 
with 365 tons. He lets us in wijh the 
“Wyoming and State Canals, Lykens 
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Valley Railroad,” in 1834, with 43,- 
7oo tons; and the Lehigh & Susque- 
hanna Railroad in 1846, This pyra- 
mid business should be reconstructed. 
The stereotype should be destroyed. 
The apex should be an inch longer 
and given to Wyoming. The com- 
mencement of the cual trade belongs 
to her, and there is no excuse for ig- 
norance or carelessness inthe matter. 
She had knowledge of coal twenty- 
nine years, and had burned it twenty- 
two years before it was discovered on 
the Lehigh; and she put her knowl- 
edge to good use. When the time 
came the Yankees took their coal to 
market and sold it. None of their 
coal was thrown into the street as 
worthless. Under instruction 
given by the Yankees to the purcha- 
sers, they found that coal would burn, 
and nobody laughed at them for 
making investments in “ black 
stones.” 

It is impossible at this date to state 
who was the first person to discover 
that anthracite coal could be used for 
domestic purposes, but the weight of 
authority seems to be that Oliver 
Evans was the person. In a letter 
written by him to Jacob Cist, Esq., he 
says: “Being required to give my 
opinion of the qualities of the Lehi 
coals, I do certify to those whom it 
may concern, that I have experienced 
the use of them in a close stove, and 
also in a fire-place that may be closed 
and opened at pleasure, so contracted 
as to cause a brisk current of air to 
pass up through a small, contracted 
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grate, on which they were laid. I find 
them more difficult to be kindled than 
the Virginia coal; yet a small quan- 
tity of dry wood laid on the grate un- 
der them is sufficient to ignite them, 
which being done, they continue to 
burn while a sufficient quantity be 
added to keep up the combustion, 
occasionally stirring them to shake 
down the ashes. They, however, re- 
quire no more attention than other 
coal, and consume away, leaving only 
a very light and white-colored ashes, 
producing a greater degree of heat 
than any other coal that I am acquain- 
ted with, perhaps, in proportion to 
their weight—they being much the 
heaviest. They produce no smoke, 
contain no sulphur, and when well 
ignited exhibit a vivid, bright appear- 
ance—all which render them suitable 
for warming rooms. And as they do 
not corrode mettle as much as other 
coals, they will probably be the more 
useful for steam-engines, breweries, 
distilleries, smelting of metals, dry- 
ing malt, &c. But the furnaces will 
require to be properly constructed, 
with a grate contracted to a small 
space, through which the ‘air is to 
pass up through the coal, permitting 
none to pass above them into the flue 
of the chimney until they are well ig- 
nited, when the doors of the stove or 
furnace or close fire-place may be 
thrown open, to enjoy the benefits of 
light and radiant heat in the front. 
A very small quantity of them is not 
sufficient to keep up the combustion; 
they require nearly a cubic foot to 
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warm fire, consuming 
fourteen 


make a very 


anout half a bus. in about 


hours. 
OLIveER Evans. 


” 


“ PHILADELPHIA, Feburuary 15, 1803. 


In a letter to Jacob Cist, Esq., 
Frederick Graff also writes as follows: 
“Having made a trial of the Lehi 
coal some time in the year 1802 at 
the Pennsylvania Bank, in the large 
stove, I found them to answer for 
that purpose exceeding well. They 

excellent heat and 
It is my opinion they are 


give an burn 
lively. 
nearly equal to double the quantity 
of any other coal brought to this 
market for durability. Of course, 
less labour is required in attending 
the fire. Mr. Davis, superintendent 
of the water works, has also made a 
trial of them for the boiler of the en- 
gine imployed in that work, and has 
found them to answer well. It must 
be observed, a draft is 
when kindled. For 
familys, the fire-place can be so con- 


necessary 
first the use of 
small expense as to 
have the draft 
My opinion is they will be found 


structed with a 
sufficient required. 
cheaper than wood. They burn clean. 
No smoke or sulphur is observed or 
any dirt flying when stirred, which is 
a great objection to all other coal for 
family use. If the chimneys for the 
burning of those coal are properly 
constructed and’ a trial made, I am 
well convinced that most of the citi- 


zens of Philadelphia would give them 
preference to wood. 
FreEb’K GRAFF, 
“Clerk of the Water Works of 
Philadelphia. 
“Puita., May 1, 1805.” 

The originals of these letters are in 
the possession of our Society. 

Jacob Cist, at the time these letters 
were written, if not an actual resi- 
dent of this city at that time, was a 
very frequent visitor. In 1807 he 
married Sarah Hollenback, daughter 
of Judge Hollenback. 

At an early day his attention was 
attracted toward the uses,of anthra- 
cite coal. He was a boy of ten years 
when his father experimented on the 
Lehigh coal, and he might possibly 
have him at work. He must 
often have heard his father conver- 
sing with Colonel Weiss (the uncle of 
Jacob Cist), both in Philadelphia and 
Bethlehem, on the feasibility of open- 
ing their mines and making a market 
for the Lehigh coal, long before he 


seen 


was old enough to appreciate the im- 
portance of the undertaking or the 
disadvantages under which these pio- 
neers of the coal trade labored in per- 
suading people of the practicability 
of using stone-coal as a fuel. 

Jacob Cist was undoubtedly the 
first person to burn anthracite coal 
The letter of Oliver 
Evans, with its perfect description of 


in our city. 


burning anthracite coal in a grate 
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Or stove, accomplished the result. 
No better description could be given 
now-a-days to those unfamiliar with 
coal for fuel than the letter of Mr. 
Mr. Cist was an enterprising 
citizen, perfectly familiar and inter- 
ested in coal.. He made the “experi- 
ment” and found that it would ‘“‘an- 
swer the purpose of fuel, making a 
cleaner and better fire, at less expense, 
than burning wood in the common 
way.”’ As early as the year 1805 he 
conceived the plan of manufacturing 
black for printers’ ink, 


Evans. 


a mineral 
leather lacquer, blacking, &c., from 
the Lehigh coal; and the results of 
his experiments were secured to him 
by patent in 1808, This patent was 
considered to be worth upwards of 
$5,000; but a number of law suits 
arising from a constant infringement 
of it by manufacturers so annoyed 
Mr. Cist that he was glad to dispose 
of it for a less sum. It is said that 
after the destruction of the patent 
office records by fire, some one else 
took out a patent for the same idea, 
and is now working under it. In the 
early days he made a study of our ad- 
jacent coal-fields, especially at the 
mines of the Smith Brothers at Ply- 
mouth, and the old Lord Butler 
opening. 

We believe that from 1803 anthra- 
cite coal was used for domestic pur- 
poses in this city. We have not be- 
fore us the population of Wilkes- 
Barre at that time, but in 1820 she 
had a population of 732. In 1803 the 
population probably did not exceed 
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300. These letters, written to one of 
her citizens, would excite comment 
and would be talked over by the en- 
tire population—men, women and 
The social standard of her 
citizens at that time was perfect 
equality. There were no ranks or 
grades. The apprentice, the laborer, 
the physician, the merchant and the 
lawyer were on speaking and visiting 
terms. As another writer has said, in 
speaking of the early history of coal, 
“Such was the theme of universal re- 
joicing throughout the valley that the 


children. 


event was discussed at every fireside; 
the topic went with the people to 
church and was diffused throughout 
the congregation at large by common 
assent; it entered for a while into all . 
conversations at home; it silenced 
every adverse criticism, as it gave the 
signal for long and mutual congratu- 
lations, * * * where friend and foe 
alike acquiesced in the truth that Wy- 
oming was freighted with infinite for- 
tune.” Coal, up to this time, had 
been mined by farmers and_black- 
smiths for their own In 1805 
Abraham Williams, the pioneer miner, 


use. 


made his appearance in Zhe Federa’- 
ist, published at Wilkes-Barre, with the 
following advertisement: 

“ The subscriber takes this method 
of informing the public that he under- 
stands miners’ work. He has worked 


at it the greater part of twenty-three 
years in the mines of Wales, one year 
and a half in Schuyler’s copper mines 
in New Jersey, and three years in Og- 


den’s, in the same State. If anybody 
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thinks there is any ore on his lands, 
or wants to sink wells, blow rock or 
stones, he understands it, wet or dry, 
on the ground or under the ground. 
He will work by the day, or by the 
solid foot or yard, or by the job, at 
reasonable wages for country pro- 
duce. 
‘‘He works cheap for country produce, 

But cash I think he won't refuse. 

Money is good for many uses. 

Despise me not nor take me scorn 

Because I am a Welshman by my born; 

Now I am a true American, 

With every good to every man. 

‘* ABRAHAM WILLIAMS.” 

Dr. Thomas C. James, of Philadel- 
phia, in Hazard’s Register, gives an 
account of a visit that he made in 
He 
closes his article as follows: ‘“ The 
operations and success of the present 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany must be well known to the coun- 
try. The writer will therefore close 
this communication by stating that he 
commenced burning the anthracite 
coal in the winter of 1804, and has 
continued its use ever since, believing 


1804 to the Lehigh coal region. 


from his own experience of its utility 
that it would ultimately become the 
general fuel of this as well as other 
cities.” 

Hon. Samuel Breck was a promin- 
ent citizen of Philadelphia. “His 
Recollections,” with passages from 
his note-books, 1771-1862, were ed- 
ited by H. E. Scudder, and published 
by Porter & Coates in 1877. It con- 
tains this passage, among others: 


“December 9, 1807. This morning 


I rode to Philadelphia and purchased 
a newly-invented iron grate calculated 
for coal, in which I mean to use that 
fuel, if it answers my expectations. 

“December 26, 1807. By my experi- 
ment on coal fuel, I find that one fire- 
place will burn from three to three 
and a half bushels per week in hard 
weather, and about two and a half in 
moderate weather. This averages 
three bushels for twenty-five weeks 
(the period of burning fire in parlors). 
Three times twenty-five gives sev- 
enty-five bushels for a single hearth, 
which, at forty-five cents, is thirty- 
three dollars and seventy-five cents, 
more than equal to six cords of oak- 
wood, at five dollars and fifty cents, 
and is, by consequence, no economy; 
but, at thirty-three cents per bushel, 
which is the usual summer price, it 
will do very well.” 

The next person whom it is said 
burned coal in grates in the early 
days of coal fuel was Hon. Jesse Fell, 
of this city. He was a blacksmith in 
his early days, and had used coal ina 
nailery as early as 1788.. He made the 
following entry on the last leaf of a 
book entitled “Illustrations of Mas- 
onry by William Preston—Alexandria 
—Printed by Cottom & Stewart, and 
sold at their bookstores in Alexandria 
and Fredericksburg, 1804." On the 
fly-leaf, in Judge Fell’s handwriting, 
is the following: “Jesse Fell’s Book, 
February 15th, 1808.” 

“February 11, of Masonry 5808. 
Made the experiment of burning the 
common stone-coal of this valley in a 
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grate, in a common fire-place, in my 
house, and find it will answer the 
purpose of fuel, making a clearer and 
better fire, at less expence, than burn- 
wood in the common way. 
“JessE FELL. 
“ Borough of Wilkes-Barre, 
Feb’y 18, 1808.” 

We do not believe, as some do, that 
Jesse Fell was the first person to burn 
anthracite coal in a grate in this 
county. He makes no claim in the 
above that he was. Those who claim 
that he was do so for the following 
reasons: 

1. The entry, as stated above. 

2, That he “constructed a grate of 
green hickory saplings and placed it 
in a large fire-place in his bar-room, 
and filled it with broken coal. A 
quantity of dry wood was placed un- 
der the grate and set on fire, and, the 
flame spreading through the coal, it 
soon ignited; and before the wooden 
grate was consumed the success of 
the experiment was fully demon- 
strated.” 

3. That Hon. ‘Thomas Cooper, 
president judge of the courts of J.u- 
zerne county, “ became very angry to 
find that he had been superseded in 
the discovery, and he walked the floor, 
muttering to himself ‘that it was 
strange an illiterate man like Fell’ 
(which was not true) ‘should discover 
what he had tried in vain to find 
out.’” 

To these we answer: 

1. There is no claim in the entry 
that Judge Fell was the first person 
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He 
states he made the experiment. It is 
very strange that an “experiment” 
should be made after a fact had been 
fully demonstrated. We think that 
he burned coal in a grate as early as 
1803, as that was the time when, we 
believe, coal was first burned success- 
fully in grates in Wilkes-Barre. If he 
did not, he was certainly behind the 
times. We do not think that he 
would wait five years to make the 
“experiment,” after his friend, Jacob 
Cist, received letters from Messrs. 
Evans & Graff. We also think that 
if he made the experiment in 1808 it 
would be published in Zhe Luzerne 
Federalist. Mr. Miner would never 
slight his friend in that way. 

V. L. Maxwell, in his lectures on 
‘Mineral Coal,” says: “At that day 
the Hon. Charles Miner was publish- 
ing in this town Zhe Luzerne Federal- 
ist, the only newspaper then printed 
in this part of the State. I have had 
the pleasure of examining its files, 
but I find nothing published in 1808 
respecting coal.” It was rather late 
in 1808 to make an “experiment,” 
after the fact had been fully demon- 
strated by Messrs. Evans, Graff, 
Davis, James and Breck several years 
before. The coal trade was opened 
by the Smith Bros. in 1807, and their 
first shipment was made in that year; 
and the year after was certainly a 
bad time to make the “experiment” 
of burning coal in a grate. 

2. We do not believe that a black- 
smith (as Mr. Fell was) would “con- 


to burn anthracite in a grate. 
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struct a grate of green hickory sap- 


and make the experiment of 


lings 
burning coal init. A bar-iron grate 
would be so much easier to make, and 
We 
are not foolish enough to think, with 


would prove more satisfactory. 


our knowledge of coal, that a quan- 


tity of dry wood placed under a grate 


of green hickory and set on fire would 
prove the experiment of burning coal 
in a grate. 
tous, would be to dry the green hick- 


The experiment, it seems 


ory and then consume it, and leave 
the coal down without much ignition. 

3. Judge Cooper was born in Lon- 
don in 1759,and came to this country 
in 1795, and was. therefore, thirty-six 
years of age when he came to Am- 
erica. 
came to this country he never saw any 
other fuel than coal, and that burned 
in grates. It is not at all likely that 
he would become very angry to find 
that he had been superseded in the 
discovery. It was not a new thing to 
him, and he had 
make. 

If Judge Fell made the discovery 
that coal could be burned in grates 
successfully, he should have the honor 
due all persons who make valuable 
discoveries, and we would be the last 
But, 
in the light we have to-day, we must 
say that he was not the first person; 
but that in 1808 coal was a common 


no discovery to 


person to rob him of his honors. 


It is probable that before he ° 
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fuel in this city, and was burned by 
all persons who had not wood in pro- 
fusion. Improbable assertion, unrea- 
sonable conjectures and old wives’ 
fables are not the best evidence that 
Judge Fell was the first person to 
burn anthracite coal in a grate in this 
city or anywhere else, 

The following authorities, in part, 
have been consulted in preparing this 
paper: 


Buck, William J., Article by, in Report of the 
Transactions of the Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Chance, H. M., Report of the Mining Methods 
and Appliances Used in the Anthracite Coal 
Kields—Second Geological Survey of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Chapman, I. A., History of Wroming. 

Daddow & Bannan, Coal, Jron and Oil. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Hazard, Samuel, Register of Pennsylvania, 

Hollister, H., //istorv of the Lackawanna Val- 
ley, 

Hoyt, H. M., ABriefofa Title in the Seventeen 
Townships. 

Kulp, George B., /amilies of the Wyoming 
Valley. 

Macaulay, Lord, //istory of England, 

Macfarlane, James, Coal Regions of America. 

Maxwell, V. L., AZ/nereal Coal. 

Miner, Charles, “//sfory of Wyoming. 

Pearce, Stewart, Annals of Luserne County. 

Plumb, H. B., //istory ef Hanover. 

Rees, Abraham, Cyelopedia of Arts, Science 
and Literature, 

Watson, John F., Annals of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania tn the Olden Time. 

Wright, Hendrick B,, Historical Sketches of 
Plymouth, 
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THE most decided improvement has 
taken place in Manitou during the 
past year, suggesting general material 
prosperity. 

As the great natural advantages 


SHOWING PIKE’s 


become more and more widely known, 
the greater will be the tendency to 
resort to the climate and the attrac- 
tions of a place so highly favored by 
nature. 

4 


THE MINERAL SPRINGS. 

How long these medicinable waters 
gurgle up from their unknowable 
source, to be simply tributary to 
streams that are now almost entirely 


IN THE DISTANCE, 


deprived of their contributions! 

Two hundred thousand people 
drank here during the season of 18go, 
Meanwhile, railway trains are daily 
transporting to all points of the 
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Union—to some points in the old 
world—Manitou mineral water. It is 
thus rendered possible for many an 


invalid, as well as epicure, to obtain- 


this beverage, though they may never 
experience the pleasure of looking 
down into the effervescing spring and 
drinking the waters as they rise, lu- 
minous with gas-globules and trans- 
fused with the very elixir of life. 

The Manitou Mineral Water Com- 
pany, during the past year, erected 
the establishment of which we give 
an illustration in connection with the 
Bath House. These buildings mark 
the site of three great springs, viz.: 
the Shoshone, the Navajo and the 
Manitou Soda Springs. Far beneath 


these stone foundations, nature’s al- 
chemist is forever compounding and 
forever propelling this mysterious 


beverage to the earth’s surface. The 
two laboratories, natural and artifi- 
cial, are thus co-operating; one with- 
in earth’s cavernous depths, the other 
upon its surface—both conserving 
the wants of the human family by 
contributing to its health and happi- 
ness. 

As these waters rise they are con- 
veyed to immense receptacles. The 
gas, which exerts a pressure of twenty- 
four pounds to the square inch, is 
compressed until it reaches sixty 
pounds. The water is then sur- 
charged with this gas, making the 
new composition nearly three times 
as efficacious. 

It is the only water on the conti- 
nent bottled, re-charged with its own 
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gas. In this way, in part, is prepared 
the celebrated Manitou ginger cham- 
pagne, also the Manitou erated sar- 
saparilla. 

A walk through these works will 
convince anyone of the purity and 
naturalness of these products. 

The inception and success of this 
enterprise is due to the investment of 
Hon. J. B. Wheeler, General Charles 
Adams, Dr. William A. Bell, Louis R. 
Erich, Esq., and Mr. J. A. Hayes. 
The general manager is Mr. D. L. 
Sterling, whose connection with the 
company began in the spring of 1889. 
Mr. Sterling had ten years’ experi- 
ence in the business at Waukesha, 
Wis., before coming to Manitou. He 
has travelled much throughout the 
country in the interest of this enter- 
prise, establishing agencies in many 
of the principle cities of the Union. 
A branch office has been opened in 
England, in connection with the larg- 
est wine establishment in that coun- 
try. Nearly two millions of bottles 
have been shipped during the year. 

The visitor to the works will find 
in Mr. Sterling a courteous aud oblig- 
ing gentleman, who happily combines 
with these characteristics a consum- 
mate knowledge of the proprieties 
and requisites of his position. 

These buildings are in the center 
of the city park, which has also been 
the object of great embellishment. 
This, with the addition of the bronze 
fountain and clock combined, may be 
also attributed to the taste and liber- 
ality of Colonel Wheeler. 
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The Indian’s wigwam stood besides 
these springs less than a generation 
ago. These costly structures with 
their aims, tell us the old, old story 
of the westward march of empire and 
Christian civilization. 


are walls carpeted with an “ara- 
besque of flowers.” The walls are 


gracetully draped with curtains and 
the ceiling handsomely frescoed—ri- 
valling J. D. Turner’s happiest vein. 
The “grand organ” is the wonder of 


ON THE Pike’s PEAK TRAIL. 


A STRANGE OPERA HOUSE, 
Within Manitou Grand Caverns is 
an apartment about five hundred feet 
long, with a ceiling about fifty feet 
high. To enter it, you pass a “monu- 
ment within a mountain,” erected to 
the memory of General Grant, There 


this subterranean auditorium. The 
great organ of Cincinnati Music Hall 
or of Trinity M. E. Church, Denver, 
does not send forth sweeter tones. 
The keys of this strange instrument 
are formed of stalactites, which, being 
touched by the performer, give out a 
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distinct and perfect musical sound. 
At present it has a compass of two 
octaves, with all the intervals plainly 
marked. 

A musician is employed who per- 
forms upon this unique instrument. 
I was charmed with the music, which 
rivals in purity the tones of a silver 
bell, or those of 

‘Shandon, 
That sound so grand on . 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 

These caverns are under the man- 
agement of the popular proprietor, 
Mr. George W. Snyder. 

ON PIKE’S PEAK TRAIL, 

The gentleman upon the white horse 

will be recognized by his many friends 


as Major S. K. Hooper, of the Denver 


& Rio Grande Railroad. Major 
Hooper is a happy combination of 
soldier, author, tourist and Uterateur ; 
while he is the general passenger 
agent of the scenic line of the world. 

He is the author and compiler of 
more books about the Rocky Moun- 
tains than any other person. They 
compose a library themselves. He is 
returning from the summit of Pike’s 
Peak, where he has been in the inter- 
ests of his last publication, “The 
Story of Manitou” (illustrated). His 
Denver office is an art-room as well. 
Its pictures, ore specimens, relics of 
mound-builders and_ cliff-dwellers, 
books of travel and reference and col- 
lection of photographs bear witness 
to his intelligent devotion to official 
duties and his knowledge of the at- 
tractions and resources of the State 
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of which his railroad has been for 
years a potent factor in developing— 
in bringing Colorado to the knowl- 
edge of the world through general 
and much artistic advertising. 

His companion on the black horse 
is Mr. Thomas F. Richardson, chief 
engineer of the Pike’s Peak Railroad. 
He has been railway engineering for 
seventeen years, although still a com- 
paratively young man. It is amazing 
to think of the head and hand-work 
this man has done since he began on 
this road. I have seen him upon the 
summit and along the frowning sides 
of the mountain; have heard his voice 
down in the canons and among rocks, 
where it seemed impossible even for 
a burro to find its way, much less an 
engineer with compass and chain, It 
is befitting that one of the locomotives 
should be named in his honor “ T. F. 
Richardson.” 

A ride to Pike’s Peak upon the 
train, drawn by the locomotive “John 
Hulbert,” was the result of an invita- 
tion extended to me by President 
Hulbert and Director J. B. Wheeler. 
The enterprising Manitou Springs 
Fournal gave the following account 
of the excursion: 

Yesterday morning was divine, so 
far as the weather was concerned, and 
about 10 o'clock the genial Major 
Hulbert, president of the Pike’s Peak 
raifroad, sauntered down the sunny 
side of Manitou avenue and, as he en- 
countered his friends, spoke blandly 
as follows: 

“Be at the Pike’s Peak depot at 
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1 o'clock prompt. Bring your wife.” 

That was all he said, but it was 
enough, and at 1 o’clock a concourse 
of expectant citizens were assembled 
at the handsome depot in Engleman’s 
glen to avail themselves of the major’s 
kind invitation. 

There was some little delay in the ar- 
rival of the train, but the time slipped 
away pleasantly, and before long 
the guests were seated in the elegant 
car Leadville, and were being pushed 
rapidly and with safety and comfort 
up the steep grades of the most won- 
derful and novel railroad in the 
world. 

The trip was arranged particularly 
as a compliment to Messrs. Henry 
Seibert, of the Chicago & Eastern II- 
linois, J. D. Flower, of the Rock 
Island, George H. Ball, of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, and John S. 
George, of the Chicago & North- 
western, the first two of whom are 
stockholders in the Pike’s Peak road. 

Among the other members of the 
party were Mrs. Z. G. Simmons, Pres- 
ident Hulbert, Superintendent Cable, 
Hon. J. B. Wheeler and daughter, Gen- 
eral Charles Adams and wife, Mrs. D. 
L. Sterling, Mr. J. B. Glasser and 
wife, Mr. Arthur West and wife, Mr. 
A. Cree and wife, Mr. Charles A. 
Grant and wife, Mr. H. H. Grafton 
and wife, Rev. John C. S. Wells and 
wife, Mr. J. M. Thornton and wife, 
Mr. M. Dillon and wife, Mrs. M. A. 
Leddy, Mr. W. D. Sawin and wife, 
Mr. E. M. Lotz and wife, Mr. E. E. 
Nichols, jr., Miss Ida Nichols, Miss 
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Maud Hulbert, Miss Elizabeth Lord 
and Colonel Henry D. Teetor, of the 
MaGAZINE OF WESTERN History. 

The trip was a success in every par- 
ticular, and all were delighted. Ow- 
ing to the fact that the gentlemen 
first mentioned were obliged to take 
their departure the same afternoon, it 
was not possible to reach the summit, 
and the train proceeded to within a 
short distance of Windy Point and 
returned, arriving at the depot shortly 
after five o’clock. 

The road isa grand accomplish- 
ment. The railroad men on board 
spoke particularly of the admirable 
and perfectly ballasted road-bed, and 
evinced pleasant surprise at the abso- 
lutely perfect equipment of the road 
throughout. The cars are elegant— 
perfect palaces apparently—construc- 
ted mostly of plush and glass. The 
scenery along the route is grand be- 
yond the power of description, and 
will never fail to call forth the great- 
est enthusiasm. 

Arrived at the end of the journey, 
Colonel Teetor called for the atten- 
tion of the crowd, and asked that 
Colonel J. B. Wheeler act as chairman 
of a meeting to consider resolutions. 
Mr. Wheeler complied, and recog- 
nized Rev. John C. S. Weills, who 
moved a resolution of thanks to Ma- 
jor John Hulbert, president; Mr. H. 
S. Cable, superintendent, and the di- 
rectors of the road for the extreme 
pleasure afforded the guests through 
their kindness in giving them a ride 
on the wonderful railroad. The reso- 
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lution received hearty seconds. Mr. 
Wheeler prefaced the question by the 
remark that he believed it was Major 
Hulbert’s intention to run the train 
to the top, but that he had been re- 
strained bya strong Cable. The reso- 
lution was carried by a hearty “aye.” 
A vote of thanks was also given the 
engineer and crew, after which Mr. 
H. H. Grafton proposed three cheers 
for the Manitou & Pike’s Peak Rail- 
way. A rousing shout was given, 
and the party dispersed. 





THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BURRO. 

We afford our readers a picture of 
the burro—the first locomotive to as- 
cend Pike’s Peak. 

I have seen one of his kindred 
loaded with dynamite, picking his 
way upward along the trail. With- 
out the burro as a fore-climber, it 
might have been impossible for the 
“iron horse” to ascend to the sum- 
mit, where his shrill whistle is sub- 
stituted for the “dissonant harsh 
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bray” of the burro. His occupation’s 


gone. 
Many a tourist, especially tourist’s 

children, will join in repeating the 

following tribute, by Coleridge: 


**T love the languid patience of thy face, 

And oft with gentle hand I give the bread, 

And clasp thy rugged coat and pat thy head. 

Meek child of misery!—thy future fate, 

The starving meal, and all the thousand 
aches 

Which patient merit of the unworthy takes. 





I hail thee, brother, spite of the foal’s scorn, 

And fain would take thee with me, in the 
dell 

Of peace and mild equality to dwell.” 


THE BOULEVARD AND ELECTRIC ROAD. 


The Colorado Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has extended its tracks to Mani- 
tou, and the cars are now running, 
affording inexpensive transportation 
between the two resorts, and also to 
all the surrounding resorts, such as 
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the Garden of the Gods, Cheyenne 
Canon, Glen Eyre, etc. For ten cents 
one may ride from Colorado Springs 
to the terminus of the Pike’s Peak 
Railroad, in Engleman’s Canon— 
about six miles. 

The new Boulevard, extending 
from Manitou to Colorado Springs, is 
being pushed to completion rapidly. 
This will be used exclusively as a 
pleasure drive, and will be one of the 
finest in the country. One gentleman 
has contributed $10,000 to its con- 
struction—a gentleman that seems to 
love Manitou as well as Ben Jonson 
loved Pembrook (I refer again to the 
Hon. J. B. Whecler). 

MANITOU BY STAR-LIGHT. 

As the planet Venus descended be- 
hind Pike’s*Peak upon the evening of 
that day, its radiance imparted splen- 
dor to no lovelier landscape than that 
known as Manitou. At least we 
thought so, who witnessed the scene 
from the crowded porches of the 


Cliff House. 


Not only Venus, but Mars, Jupiter 
and the full moon, took part in this 
dress parade of the planets, passing 
in review before an audience repre- 
senting nearly all the States in the 
Union. 

Nature never responds to an encore, 
else these star-actors would have been 
rapturously recalled as they retired, 
following Venus, one after another, 
from the heavenly stage. 

Meanwhile, the arc-light suspended 
over the park and the fountain and 
shedding its iridescent light upon 
lawn and leaf and lake, evidenced the 
triumph of mind over matter; for the 
setting stars and waning moon left us 
not in darkness, but beneath the soft 
radiance of a not less beautiful and 
only a little less mysterious star than 
those which had created in us “such 
love and reverence from afar.” 

Henry Duptey TEETOorR. 

Cuiirr House, Manitou Springs. 
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ARMSTRONG 


THE qualities that have made Arm- 
strong B. Place a useful citizen and a 
successful man of affairs, came to him 
from a hardy and worthy ancestry. 
He is of both Scotch and German de- 
scent, his grandfather, Isaac Place, 
being of old Knickerbocker .Dutch 
stock. He resided in western Penn- 
sylvania, and was a farmer by occu- 
pation and a captain of milita, and 
lived to an advanced age. Belden 


Benson, the maternal grandfather of 


Mr. Place, was an early settler of 
Connecticut, where he spent a useful 
life. John Place, the father of A. B., 
died comparatively young, having 
been killed while rafting lumber on 
the Susquehanna river. 

A. B. Place was born in Wyoming 
county, Pa., in 1846, where he spent 
his boyhood, attending school and 
engaging in various pursuits until 
1863, when he enlisted in the Fifth 
New York cavalry of the United States 
Army. He had, previous to this, a 
taste of military life in the Thirty- 
fifth Pennsylvania militia, under Col- 
onel McKean, during the memorable 
Gettysburg campaign. 

He remained with the Fifth New 
York untit the close of the war. He 
went through the entire campaign of 
the Potomac under General Torbert, 
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in command of cavalry corps. His 
regiment was in the First Brigade, 
Third Division, under General Wil- 
son. His regiment was commanded 
by Colonel John Hammond. When 
the summer campaign was well spent 
they were transferred to the Shenan- 
doah valley, where they took steam- 
ers from City Point for Washington. 
They marched from Washington 
through Leesburg and Snicker Gap 
to Winchester, and were in a number 
of battles in the valley campaign, viz.: 
Berryville, Winchester, Fisher’s Hill 
and Cedar Creek, and wound up their 
campaign in 1865, by capturing what 
was left of Early’s army at Waynes- 
borough. 

The Fifth New York cavalry and 
the Twenty-second New York and a 
battalion of the Eighteenth Pennsy]l- 
vania, brought eighteen hundred 
prisoners back from Waynesburg to 
Winchester, fighting all the way from 
Staunton to Cedar Creek. At New 
Market they divided forces and were 
assaulted by Rosser’s army. When 
the war was practically over, the bal- 
ance of this corps crossed the moun- 
tains at Waynesborough to join Gen- 
eral Grant at Petersburgh. At this 
time the regiment was detached from 
the brigade and made escort for Gen- 
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eral Sheridan. When this work was 
completed, they were relieved from 
duty and sent back as guard with 
provisions. 

Mr. Place was slightly wounded at 
the battle of the Wilderness, had sev- 
eral horses shot from under him, and 
had an active service generally. He 
was promoted to corporal and acting 
sergeant, and was mustered out in 
August, 1865, on Hart Island, in East 
river, New York. He then went to 
New Haven, Conn., and entered a 
commercial school, which he _at- 
tended for one year. He then ac- 


cepted a position in the New Haven 
post office, under N. D. S. Sperry, 
postmaster, where he remained until 


October, 1871, when he came to Colo- 
rado, settling at Greeley. One year 
thereafter he removed to Denver, 
where he has since resided. He was 
engaged in book-keeping for a num- 
ber of years; and in 1881 built the 
City Steam Laundry, with which he 
is still identified. 
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Since 1881, Mr. Place has taken 
quite anactive part in politics, as a 
Republican, but never sought prefer- 
ment until he received the nomination 
of city treasurer of Denver, to which 
office he was elected on April 2, 1880. 
He employs one deputy and three 
collectors; and the importance of 
this position can be estimated by the 
bond of $200,000, he is compelled to 
give, and an annual collection and 
disbursement of over $900,000. He is, 
and for years has been, prominently 
identified with the Grand Army of 
the Republic; has been adjutant-gen- 
eral, and department inspector under 
General Boone. He is an Odd Fel- 
low, a Knight of Pythias, and also be- 
longs to the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, and P. O. S. of A. 

Mr. Place was married in 1881 to 
Miss Eve W. Quiner, and one son and 
two daughters have been born to this 
union. Mr. Place stands deservedly 
high in the respect of the people of 
Denver. 
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DANIEL 


DANIEL WITTER was one of that 
large body of men who were won 
from the quiet life of the east to ex- 
plore the secret recesses of the Rocky 
Mountains for hidden wealth; and, 
like many others, he remained true to 
the new love, and was one of the 
founders of Colorado, even as he has 
since been ranked among her most 
useful citizens. He was born in 


Franklin county, Ind., on April 13th, 
1827, and when about four years of 


age was taken by his father to south- 
ern Michigan, and subsequently to 
St. Joseph county, Ind., where he 
lived until 1859. 

His father, Samuel Witter, was a 
prominent figure in the affairs of that 
county. He owned a farm on the 
banks of the beautiful St. Joseph 
River, where his large family was 
raised, the children going to school in 
the winter and working upon and 
about the farm in summer. When the 
son Daniel had in this way received a 
good common school education, he 
took an academic course at South 
Bend, at the same time carrying on 
the study of law. He afterwards en- 
gaged in teaching, and soon became 
known as one of the active and ear- 
nest men connected with local educa- 
He assisted in organi- 
Indiana and 


tional affairs. 
zing the Northern 
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WITTER. 


Southern Michigan Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, intended for the instruction of 
teachers in the better methods of 
teaching; and for several years took 
a prominent part in carrying on its 
operations; and he was, perhaps, 
thereby led into the school-book busi- 
ness, and, later, into the general book 
and stationery business, at South 
Bend, Ind. In 1855 Mr. Witter was 
married to Clara V. Mathews, a half- 
sister of Vice-President Colfax, by 
whom he has had a family of eleven 
children, eight of whom are still liv- 
ing, the youngest now almost in size 
a man. 

The book business with Mr. Witter, 
as has been intimated, was only a 
temporary arragement, as his ultimate 
ambition was the law, the study of 
which he still kept up, with the pur- 
pose of engaging in its practice asa 
regular profession. While at South 
Bend, Mr. Witter still held 4 promin- 
ent position in educational matters, 
serving as examiner for persons desir- 
ing to teach in the public schools. 

The loss of his store and entire 
stock of goods by fire caused Mr. 
Witter to turn his attention in another 
direction. It was the time of the 
Pike’s Peak gold excitement; and the 
fabulous stories told of the golden 
sands of Cherry Creek and Gregory 
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Gulch became a temptation he could 
not resist. Determining to try his 
future in the Rocky Mountains, on 
August 13th, 1859, he landed in Den- 
ver, at the end of a journey by mule- 
team of over a month’s duration. 

The last half of this trip was very 
discouraging, as hundreds and thou- 
sands of men and teams were met re- 
turning discouraged, having found 
nothing, and decrying the whole Pike’s 
Peak country as the veriest humbug. 
But Mr. Witter pushed on, determined 
to see his venture through to the end. 
In October of the same year (1859), he 
went, by way of the pass at the head 
of the Fountain, to Tarryall, in the 
South Park, where an interest in a 
placer-mine was purchased and min- 
ing commenced and carried on, until 
the claim was worked out. 

Mr. Witter was here, as at home, in 
demand by the public, which readily 
recognized in him the possession of 
those peculiar qualities that make the 
useful man of affairs. He was elected 
judge of a miners’ court at Tarryall. 
Upon the organization of the new 
Territory of Colorado, in 1861, he was 
elected a member of the House of 
Representatives from what is now 
Park and Summit counties, and as- 
sisted in forming the laws of the new 
Territory, which were the foundation 
of the present Revised Statutes of 
the State. 

Like many others who came to Col- 
orado for the temporary purpose of 
retrieving their fortunes, Mr. Witter 
soon became so attached to its de- 
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lightful climate and so fully convinced 


of the future great possibilities of the 
country, that in 1862 he determined 
to make it his home; and in the 
spring of that year he brought his 
family across the plains, driving a 
team witha light wagon from Ottum- 
wa, Ia., and establishing his home at 
Hamilton, in the South Park, near 
the present town of Como. 

The main objective point of his 
purpose was reached on August 14th, 
1862, when he was admitted to the 
bar of Colorado. About the same 
time he was appointed by President 
Lincoln to the office of United States 
Assessor for the Territory of Colorado. 
He removed to Denver in the fall of 
1862, and has remained there ever 
since. He held the office of assessor 
of internal revenue for several years, 
until it was abolished by law. Dur- 
ing this time he was chairman of the 
Territorial Republican Central Com- 
mittee for several years, and was for 
four years a member of the National 
Republican Central Committee. 

The first act of Congress enabling 
the Territory of Colorado to become 
a State was passed in March, 1864. 
Under it, a convention was held in 
July of the same year, and a constitu- 
tion formed, which was submitted to 
a vote of the people in October follow- 
ing. State officers and a member of 
Congress had been nominated, and 
were voted for at the same time. Mr. 
Witter was the Republican candidate 
for Governor, and Colonel J. M. Chiv- 
ington for Congress; and both were 
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elected by large majorities. But, ow- 
ing to the Mexican vote in the south 
going almost wholly against the new 
State, the constitution was defeated, 
and there were no offices to be filled 
by those elected. 

Of late years Mr. Witter has de- 
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voted himself steadily to the practice 
of law, making a specialty of cases 
in which the title to public lands is 
involved, and has built up an exten- 
sive practice, which extends through- 
out the State and adjoining Terri- 
tories. 


SILAS S. KENNEDY. 


Yer another of the active men who 
have developed the natural resources 
of Colarado and made Denver what 
it is, is Silas S. Kennedy, who for the 
past twenty years has been a resident 


of the west. He is of Scotch origin, 
but American born, and first saw the 
light in Park county, Ind., in 1837. 
Soon after he removed with, his pa- 
rents to Clay county, in the same 
State, where his boyhood and early 
manhood were passed. His educa- 
tion was acquired in the common 
schools of the county, and an acade- 
mic course in Wabash College, at 
Crawfordsville. At the age of twenty- 
five be erected what was known as 
the Vigo Woolen Mills, and engaged 
in the manufacture of woolen goods, 
a business, however, which continued 
but a short time in consequence of 
the mills being consumed by fire. 
Mr. Kennedy rebuilt the mills but 
immediately sold out and started for 
Colorado. He landed at Greeley, in 
that State in 1870, and soon after 
ereeted the Greeley Flouring Mills, 


During his residence in that place he 
was made trustee of what was known 
as the Greeley Colony. In company 
with two others he became bondsman 
for the late Mr. Meeker, the Indian 
agent, who was massacred by the 
Indians. 

Mr. Kennedy also engaged in bank- 
ing in Greeley fora time, and his 
residence in that place continued for 
a period of ten years, when in 1880 he 
removed to Denver, and in company 
with others built the Crescent mills, 
now in active operation. 

For the past seven years Mr. Ken- 
nedy has given his principal attention 
to mining and the real estate business. 
He is vice-president of the North 
Denver Bank, and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Min- 
ing Stock Exchange. His mining in- 
terests have been confined chiefly to 


the “Smugler Group,” in company 


with ex-Governor Eaton. This prop- 
erty produced teluride gold, and the 
total amount realized to date is $600,- 


ooo, 
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Mr. Kennedy is a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, and is an earnest 
and general supporter of the public 
schools and other interests connected 
with the public good. He is a Re- 
publican in politics, and recently re- 
ceived the nomination for represefta- 
tive to the Eighth General Assembly 
of Colorado, but this election having 
been made by a minority faction of 
the party, he was defeated. 


Mr. Kennedy has recently erected a 
very handsome residence in High- 
lands, one of Denvers most beautiful 
suburbs, where, with his wife, whose 
maiden name was Hayes, and a large 
family of children, he finds relief 
from business cares, and enjoys the 
results of his successful and useful 
labors. 


A. N. Towne, 


THE YELLOWSTONE EXPEDITION OF 1863: A CHAPTER 
OF MONTANA HISTORY. 


“Havinc determined to explore a 
portion of the country drained by the 
Yellowstone, for the purpose of dis- 
covering gold mines and securing 
town-sites, and believing this object 
could be better accomplished by form- 
ing ourselves into a regularly organ- 
ized company, we hereby appoint 
James Stuart captain, agreeing, upon 
our word of honor, to obey all orders 
given or issued by him, or any subor- 
dinate officer appointed by him. In 
case of any member refusing to obey 
an order or orders from said captain, 
he shall be forcibly expelled from our 
camp. It is further understood and 
agreed, that we all do our equal por- 
tion of work—the captain being um- 
pire in all cases, sharing equally the 
benefits of said labor, both as to the 
discovery of gold and the securing of 
town-sites.” 

This was the form of agreement 


made on the roth of April, 1863, by a 
party of brave and resolute men, who 
knew there was danger ahead for 
them, and who passed through some 
of the severest ordeals and most dan- 
gerous adventures recorded in the 
long history of Indian warfare and of 
whom more than one never came back 
to tell the tale. The names signed to 
this agreement were as follows: James 
Stuart, Cyrus D. Watkins, John Van- 
derbilt, James N. York, Richard Mc- 
Cafferty, James Hauxhurst, Deewyer 
Underwood, Samuel T. Hauser, Henry 
A. Bell, William Roach, A. Sterne 
Blake, George H. Smith, Henry T. 
Geery, Ephraim Bostwick. One other 
man went with them—George Ives— 
but as he did not overtake the party 
until the next day, his name does not 
appear upon the list. 

It is indeed a service that the His- 
torical Society of Montana has per- 
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formed to American history by in- 
cluding in Vol. I of their ‘‘Collec- 
tions” the journal of this tragic and 
daring expedition, as kept by Captain 
James Stuart, with profuse explana- 
tory notes by Hon. Samuel T. Hauser, 
who was with the expedition, and 
Granville Stuart. From that authen- 
tic source we take an outline of the 
expedition, given below, perforce 
omitting much, because of space, and 
in more than one instance crowding 
days of danger and labor into a few 
lines, but culling enough to show the 
fate and fortunes of the expedition, 
and the calibre of the men composing 
it. Where quotations are given, un- 
less otherwise specified, they are from 
the journal of Captain Stuart. 

They penetrated into the wilder- 
ness, with varying fortunes, from their 
start on April gth until the 27th, when 
indications of danger made their ap- 
pearance. ‘“ After we camped, I went 
back into the hills about a mile to 
look for buffalo, but, in place of them, 
I found fresh tracks of twelve horses 
going up the river. I suppose it isa 
war party of natives; and, if so, I ex- 
pect they will visit us to-night in 
search of our horses.” The expecta- 
tion was only too well founded. 
“About an hour before sun-down, 
while lying around camp resting after 
the fatigues of the day, we were 
startled by hearing several guns fired 
ina clump of cotton-woods across the 
river, and immediately afterward we 
saw about thirty Indians fording 
across, They came on a run, vocifer- 
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ating ‘How-dye-do?’ and ‘Up-sar-o- 
ka ’—which latter means ‘Crow In- 
dians,’ in their language. By the 
time they were fairly in camp we had 
our horses all tied up and every man 
prepared for emergencies. They first 
inquired who was our captain. I told 
them, and asked which was their cap- 
tain. They showed me three—one 
big and two little ones, The large 
chief told me to have my men put all 
our things in the tents and keepa 
sharp look-out, or we would lose 
them. 

“T then gave him a small piece of 
tobacco to have a grand smoke; and 
I also found that one of them-——a very 
large man with a big belly—could 
talk the Snake language; and he was 
at once installed asinterpreter. They 
(the interpreter and chiefs) sat down 
in a circle and requested the pleasure 
of my company. I complied with the 
invitation, and our party stood guard 
over our horses and baggage, while I 
smoked and exchanged lies with them. 
It would take me a week to write out 
all that was said,so Iforbear. Mean- 
while, the other Indians began dis- 
puting with each other about who 
should have our best horses. I re- 
quested the chief to make them come 
out ‘rom among the horses and be- 
have themselves, which he did. At 8 
p.m. I put on double guard, and at 10 
p.m. all but the guard retired to rest. 

“The Indians, however, wandered 
around camp all night, like evil 
spirits. And such a night’s sleep as 
we had! Every few minutes some- 
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body would have to rush out of his 
tent and capture something that the 
Indians would steal out from under 
the tents in spite of the guard, and 
this, too, when it was bright moon- 
light all night. One thing is certain, 
they can discount all the thieves I 
ever saw or heard of; in short, they 
have to be seen to realize their supe- 
riority over all other thieves, either 
white, red or black, in the world. At 
daylight I aroused the party, and we 
proceeded to ascertain our losses, 
which were too numerous to mention, 
everybody having lost something. In 
case we stood them off without a 
fight, I thought it best to pack up 
and goabout eight miles before break- 
fasting, for I knew that before we 
could get something to eat we would 
probably have half the village to 
watch; and judging from their last 
night’s haul, that would be too good 
a thing for the thieving scoundrels. 
“As soon as we began to pack up, 
they at once proceeded to forci- 
bly trade horses (always taking much 
the best of the bargain) blankets, etc., 
and to appropriate everything they 
wanted. I saw that the time had 
come to die or do; therefore, I or- 
dered every man to be ready to open 
fire on i.cm when I gave the signal. 
With one nand full of cartridges and 
my rifle in the other, I told the In- 
dians to mount their horses and go to 
their camp, telling them that they 
were thieves and liars; in fact, calling 
them everything mean that I could 


think of under the pressure, I or- 


dered them to leave instantly, or we 
would kill all of them. They weak- 
ened, got on their horses and left.” 
Mr. Hauser interlines a note at this 
point, showing that Captain Stewart 
was altogether too modest in describ- 
ing an episode that Mr. H. calls 
“One of the most daring acts ever 
performed by man.” He continues: 
“At daylight, about 3 a. m., we all 
began saddling our riding horses, in 
accordance with the orders of the 
evening before, but, unfortunately 
for the programme, the Indians forci- 
bly prevented one even bridling a 
horse. Seeing his plan thwarted, 
our leader instantly formed a new 
one, without manifesting any sur- 


prise, or in any way showing any evi- 
dence of being disconcerted. Passing 
close by me, he said, in an under- 
tone: ‘Tell the boys there’s going to 
be trouble—to be ready—keep a close 
watch, and do as I do, and for their 
lives not to fire until my gun goes 


off.’ With this he went to work in 
the most unconcerned, indifferent 
way imaginable, lit his pipe, and 
moved around quietly, giving direc- 
tions here and there about packing, 
breakfast, etc., interspersing the di- 
rections with his dry, witty remarks; 
doing nothing to excite even one sus- 
picion as to what his plans were. 
In the meantime I had passed his 
words around, and the Indians evi- 
dently concluding they had things 
their own way, were changing their 
lariats from their horses to ours, and 
quarrelling with one another about 
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choice of horses, etc. A quarter of 
an hour probably passed in this way, 
our men imitating the captain’s ex- 
ample as near as they could, prepar- 
ing for breakfast, collecting our 
blankets, etc., and showing a general 
indifference; but in passing each 
other would ask in undertones, ‘ what 
does he mean?’ ‘Is he going to let 
them put us afoot here, and kill us by 
‘ How long is this thing 

The mystery was fi- 
The opportunity came. 


piecemeal?’ 
going to last?’ 
nally solved. 


He had waited to throw their chief 
off his guard, and catch him apart 
from his warriors. Our first warning 
of it, however, was by being startled 
by our leader’s quick, sharp order: 


‘Look out!’ And at the same time 
he covered the principal chief’s heart, 
with his unerring rifle, the muzzle of 
which was not more than two feet 
from the old warrior’s breast. In- 
stantly we all followed suit, by cover- 
ing an Indian with a cocked rifle or 
revolver, and like a flash their robes 
fell from their shoulders, and they 
were naked, with their guns leveled 
onus in return, The suspense and 
anxiety we endured for a few mo- 
ments, while we glared at each other, 
was fearful. To realize it, one has 
only to imagine himself surrounded 
by these savage fiends, hundreds of 
miles from any relief or reinforce- 
ments. They were two toone of us, 
equally as well armed as we were, 
and several hundred more of them 
within a few miles. But, fortunately, 
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they all looked to their chief, and saw 
that he was lost if a gun was fired. 

“We, too, looked to our captain, 
and our danger was almost forgotten 
in admiration. His whole features, 
face and person had changed. He 
seemed—and was—taller; his usually 
calm face was all on fire; his quiet, 
light-blue eye was now flashing like 
an eagle’s, and seemingly looked di- 
rectly through the fierce and, fora 
time, undaunted savage that stood be- 
fore him. For several seconds it was 
doubtful whether the old warrior- 
chief would cower before his white 
brother or meet his fate then and 
there. 

“Our captain, with his flashing eyes 
riveted upon him, was fiercely and 
eloquently reproaching him with his 
bad faith to the pale faces and their 
Great Father, winding up by saying, 
in a voice of stern determination, 
‘Signal your warriors off, or I’ll send 
you to your last hunting-ground!’ 
For an instant the suspense was be- 
yond description. A death-like si- 
lence reigned. The dark, fierce, 
snake-like eyes of the fiends about us 
were enough to unnerve thé most of 
men. Tome thegdelay was awful; 
and I could not decide, from the de- 
fiant air of their chief, whether he was 
going to give the signal or die. But, 
finally, a wave of his hand relieved 
our doubts, and his braves all lowered 
their weapons of death and sullenly 
sought their robes and ponies. 

“Upon his giving the signal, our 
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captain looked around at us, saying, 
‘Boys, he has weakened.’ His ex- 
pression was so changed and peculiar, 
and the remark so unexpected, from 
his sublime and noble appearance of 
a moment before—and, at the same 
time, was such welcome news and 
great relief—that I threw up my hat 
and shouted with laughter, although 
a short moment before I had been un- 
der the most intense excitement of my 
life. This hilarity of mine caused the 
serious aspect of things to change 
into a moment’s fun and absolute for- 
getfulness of our dangerous situation 
—at least for a moment or two.” 
When the party moved along upon 
their destined road, two of the chiefs 
and six of the warriors accompanied 
them. Ata distance of six or seven 
miles the party camped and had a 
meal that combined both breakfast 
and dinner. While upon the road, 
Captain Stuart had talked to the In- 
dians (as he says) “like a step-father,” 
and made some impression; for they 
sat down upon a log when the white 
men camped and remained quiet 
while the meal was being dispatched. 
When that was done, the captain “col- 
lected the fragments from the differ- 
ent messes and invited them to par- 
take. After dinner the head-man 
threw down his robe, and all the 
others, except two, followed his ex- 
ample. 


He told me that he gave me 
the robes, to show that we would be 
friends hereafter. I replied that we 
could be friends without my taking 
the robes, and that we were poor and 


could not give anything in return for 
them, and for him to keep them until 
we met again. After breakfast they 
went back, and we traveled on down 
the river.” Good judgment, prompt 
action and wonderful nerve had stood 
them in stead and saved the expedi- 
tion for that time. 

At sun-down of the same night they 
saw two more Indians coming; con- 
cluded there were more coming, got 
their horses together and awaited de- 
velopments. “We let them come into 
camp without moving or saying a 
word. They sat on their horses a few 
minutes, taking a mental inventory of 
the crowd. The head-man then asked 
for our chief. I responded, and he 
then dismounted, pulled off his sad- 
dle, sat down on it, pulled off his hat, 
took a roll of something out of it, 
and, after undoing sundry wrappers, 
opened it and displayed a paper from 
Schoonover, Indian agent at Fort 
Union, at the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone River, which stated that the 
bearer was Red Bear, one of the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Crow nation. We 
gave them some supper. He then 
presented me with a black horse; 
said he was all right—a friend of 
ours. When we retired to rest I gave 
orders to the guards not to kill, but 
to take prisoners any Indians that 
they might discover prowling around 
after our horses; and, sure enough, 
about 11 p.m., they discovered one 
crawling up to two of our best horses 
that were tied tothe same tree. They 
waited and watched until they got 
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“dead-wood ” on him, and then cap- 
tured him and called me up. I intro- 
duced him to Red Bear as one of his 
good Indians, who, he had just been 
telling me, would not annoy us any 
more, as he had told them not to. He 
said the man was crazy, had no ears, 


etc. The old story—anything to ex- 
cuse him. We turned the thief loose, 
and early in the morning they all 
started back, leaving us alone in our 
glory.” The further adventures of 
the band will be reserved for a later 
paper. SEELYE A. WILLSON, 
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HON. BENJAMIN D. SILLIMAN. 


AN affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion, Is life worth living, is to be 
found in the careers of our promi- 
nent citizens, who having reached 


mature years, leave behind them a 
pathway of good deeds and an hon- 


ored name. Whatever may _ be 
their profession, the law, mercantile, 
financial, or medicine, they form an 
example for the ambition arid emula- 
tion of the younger generation, and 
an emphatic denial to the statement 
that there is not a reward in the pres- 
ent life for the good that is done in it. 

Such an example do we find in the 
career of the Hon. Benjamin D. Silli- 
man, L.L. D., the distinguished law- 
yer of New York City; a very Nestor 
of the bar, and an advocate, who for 
considerably more than half a cen- 
tury has been in active practice be- 
fore the courts. Within the space at 
our disposal an adequate resume of 
such a life is an impossibility, and 
only a mere outline can be given; 
such as is done, however, must bea 


pleasure, for none could otherwise re- 
view the career of a man who in the 
ripeness of years, looks back upon a 
life well lived, full of good deeds, and 
punctuated throughout its length by 
manifestations of respect and rever- 
ence such as come to very few in this 
world. 

Mr. Silliman was born in Newport, 
R. 1., September 14, 1805. When he 
was but a small child his parents 
came to this State to reside, and set- 
tled in Brooklyn, where he has since 
lived. His father was the well-known 
and honored Gold S. Silliman, of 
Brooklyn, who departed this life at 
the ripe age of go ygars, in 1868. His 
father, General Gold S. Silliman, was 
a gallant soldier in the Revolutionary 
war, and attorney for the Crown, in 
Fairfield county, Conn. He died in 
1790. The father of General Silli- 
man was Judge Ebenezer Silliman, 
who for twenty-eight years was a 
member of the Council or Upper 
House of the Colonial Legislature, 
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and for eight years its Speaker. For 
twenty-three years in succession he 
was elected judge of the superior 
court of the colony. His death oc- 
curred in 1775. The mother of the 
subject of our sketch was a daughter 
of the Rev. David Ely, D.D., of Hun- 
tington, Conn. She was a person of 
unusual mental and social acquire- 
ments, as was her father, who was for 
twenty-one years a trustee of Yale 
College, at New Haven. On the ma- 
ternal side of his father’s family, Mr. 
Silliman is a lineal descendent of 
John Allen and Priscilla Mullins or 
“Moulins,” the Huguenot pilgrims, 
who landed at Plymouth Rock, from 
the “ Mayflower,” in 1620. Benjamin 
D. Silliman, was graduated from Yale 
College in 1824. The family had for 
several generations been more or less 
identified with this institution, both 
Mr. Silliman’s father and his distin- 
guished the late Professor 
Benjamin D. Silliman, having been 
graduated from there in 1796. Gen- 
eral Silliman was a graduate in 1752, 
and his father, Judge Silliman, in 
1727. This distinction was also that 
of the family on his mother’s side, no 
less than five of her relatives having 
been graduated from “ Old Yale.” 
After leaving college, Mr. Silliman 
took up the study of the law in the 
office of Chancellor Kent and his son 
William—subsequently a judge of the 
Supreme Court, and the successor of 
Judge Story as law professor in Har- 
vard University. Young Silliman 
and Kent formed a warm attachment 


uncle, 


for one another, which was never 
Mr. Silliman was admitted 
to practice at the May term of the Su- 
preme Court in 1829, and, excepting 
during a visit to Europe, in 1848, his 
practice in New York city and Brook- 
lyn has been uninterrupted, and has 
been of a varied character, embracing 
causes in all the courts, State and 
Federal, the Supreme Court.of the 
United States, at common law, ad- 
miralty, equity, etc. As a counsel, 
he is especially sought and has been 
retained by many of the largest and 
most important firms in the metropo- 
lis and elsewhere; and the Reports 
of the United States courts and the 
courts of the State demonstrate at 
every turn the industry and ability of 


broken. 


this man, whose life has been one of 
constant activity and industry in his 
chosen profession. Asa lawyer, he 
mapped out his course, and asa lawyer 
has he become the prominent figure 
we find him to-day. In the span ofa 
life much longer than is given to most 
men to live, he has seen the most 
wonderful progress of any age. New 
York city and its environs have grown 
from a comparative village to the ag- 
gregation of population, commerce 
and wealth which make it the second 
city in size and importance on the 
face of the earth. He has seen many 
of his personal friends, who were emi- 
nent and active in their time, grow 
up to manhood with him, and, com- 
pleting their allotted course, pass 
away—to leave their honored names 
alone in the places that knew them 
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once so well. He has seen the child 
of his early professional life become 
the distinguished jurist of the present 
day. And, just here, it is proper to 
say that one of Mr. Silliman’s distin- 
guishing characteristics is the encour- 
agement and advice he has always 
delighted in giving the young bar- 
rister in his struggle up the ladder of 
fame and fortune. Many a man ma- 
tured in years looks back with pleas- 
ure anda thankful heart to the kindly 
word and look which inspired him to 
renewed effort and ultimate success. 
While a member of the Legislature 
of the State, in 1837, he introduced 
the charter incorporating the Green- 
wood Cemetery Association, and has 
seen its beautiful hills and valleys 
tenanted by more than a quarter of a 
million of those who have gone to 
their reward. ee 
Mr. Silliman was, in politics, an old- 
line Whig, until the formation of the 
Republican party, since when he has 
been identified with that faction. He 
was an energetic and zealous Unionist 
during the civil war. He has beena 
frequent delegate to State and na- 
tional conventions. Even as early as 
1839, he was a member of the Harris- 
burg convention which nominated 
Harrison and Tyler on the national 
ticket. Though Mr. Silliman has not 
desired public office, as being anta- 
gonistic to his plan of professional 
life, he has been several times a can- 
didate for office where he considered 
it his duty as a citizen. He was 
nominated by the Whigs for Con- 
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gress in 1843, leading his ticket, 
which was, however, defeated by the 
Democrats. He declined the nomina- 
tion in 1853 for the State senate, hav- 
ing previously represented King’s 
county in the State legislature. As 
United States Attorney, through ap- 
pointment by President Lincoln, he 
argued many important questions; 
but, finding that the duties of the of- 
fice interfered with his private prac- 
tice, he resigned the position in 1866. 
He was prominent as a member of 
the commission for the revision of 
the State constitution in 1872. In 
1873 the Republicans nominated him 
for Attorney General of the State, 
and although the ticket was defeated, 
he received a_ flattering 
Columbia College conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of LL.D. in 
1873, as did also Yale College the fol- 
lowing year. 

He has been for many years: promi- 
nent in the social and benévolent in- 
stitutions of Brooklyn, among which 
have been the presidency of the Brook- 
lyn Club and Yale Alumni Associa- 
tion of Long Island; director of the 
Long Island Historical Society; a 
trustee of Greenwood Cemetery, and 
president of the New England So- 
ciety of the city of Brooklyn fom its 
organization till 1886, when he de- 
clined a continuance of the office. 
For twenty years he was one of the 
managers of the House of Refuge for 
Juvenile Delinquents. In New York 
city, he was one of the founders and 
vice-president of the Bar Association. 


support. 
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He has been a director in numerous 
other benevolent, charitable and lit- 
erary organizations; for he has found 
time to devote to these divertise- 
ments from his large legal practice. 
One of the pleasantest events in 
Mr. Silliman’s career—showing, as it 
did, the exalted place he occupies in 
the estimation of his fellow-profes- 
sional brethren—was the dinner given 
to him by the Bench and Bar of New 
York at Delmonico’s, Fifth Avenue, 
on the evening of May 29, 1889, in 
commemoration of the sixtieth anni- 





versary of his admission to the bar. 
Joseph H. Choate, Esq., presided, 
and the evening was spent in remi- 
niscences and congratulations on the 
long and eventful career of the dis- 
tinguished subject of the honor. Such 
is, briefly, the life of New York’s old- 
est and most honored living advocate 
and counsellor. Though well ad- 
vanced in life, his vigorous consti- 
tution and good health give promise 
that he will remain many years to 
bring further honor to his chosen pro- 
fession and the city of his adoption. 


HON. DAVID MCADAM. 


Davip McApam, who succeeded 
Judge George Shea as chief judge of 
the New York city court, and who, in 
the recent election of 1890, was pro- 
moted by an immense majority to the 
bench of the superior - court, has 
fought his way up by sheer ability, 
industry, courage, and the happy fac- 
ulty of not only administering justice 
but of winning the public apprecia- 
tion and. endorsement of his official 
course. Born in New York City, his 
whole life has been spent in the sight 
of those who have so often publicly 
honored him. His parents, Thomas 
and Janet McAdam, were of Scottish 
birth, and left their home in Glasgow 
iu the summer of 1836,and came to 
New York, where the son David was 
born in the year 1838, the fourth in a 
family of twelve children. The father 


followed here the trade he had learned 
in the old land, that of tailor, and so 
advanced in prosperity that he was 
soon able to establish an extensive 
mercantile tailoring establishment, 
which was among the first of that 
character in the upper portion of the 
city. 

The boy David was naturally studi- 
ous, and even in his boyhood was 
noted for his high standing in his 
classes, and his steady advancement 
beyond his mates. He went through 
all the grades of the primary and 
grammar grades of the New York 
schools, holding a high percentage 
throughout, and, with subsequent pri- 
vate instruction, acquired an excel- 
lent education. The law was his 
chosen profession, and when of pro- 
per age, he entered the office of his 
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uncle, and ata general term of the 
Supreme Court, in December, 1859, 
he was admitted as an attorney and 
counsellor at law. He won success in 
his practice from the start, and se- 
cured a large clientage, with profi- 
table results. While not unduly 
active in political affairs, he had ever 
taken a deep interest therein, and it 
was not long before he was urged to 
the front, and finally, in 1873, he ac- 
cepted the Democratic nomination 
for judge of the marine, now city 
court. He was elected by a good ma- 
jority, and his administration was so 
satisfactory that he was re-elected in 
1879 and again in 1885, both times by 
increased majorities. 


When the nomination for the gen- 
eral ticket of 1890 were being consid- 
ered by the Democrats of New York, 


Judge McAdam’s career naturally 
made him a marked man in the line 
of promotion. He was made a candi- 
date for judge of the superior court, 
and the people ratified the choice by 
one of the largest majorities recorded 
upon the ticket. He will enter upon 
the discharge of his new duties with 
the experience of a long and success- 
ful career upon the bench, with ma- 
tured powers, and in the knowledge 
that he possesses the public respect 
and confidence—-and therefore the 
public support—in an unusual de- 
gree. That he will honor the position 
in the highest and best sense, is a 
prophecy made certain of fulfilment 
by the record of the past. 


Judge McAdam has found time, in 
the midst of his judicial labors, to 
pursue other lines of usefulness. He 
has prepared and published several 
volumes upon legal questions, among 
which may be mentioned, “ Landlord 
and Tenant;” “ Marine Court Prac- 
tice;” “The Stillwell Act;” and 
“Terms of Court.” He has also ap- 
peared many times upon the lecture 
platform, has often been orator upon 
Grand Army and other reunions, and 
by his learning and eloquence in this 
special field has aided many deserv- 
ing charities. Among the most prom- 
inent of these public addresses have 
been those upon “George Washing- 
ton,” “Lincoln and Grant,” “ Robert 
Burns,” “ Lawyers, Wise and Other- 
wise,” and “ Legal Chestnuts.” 

Judge McAdam is married and is 
the father of four children, one an ac- 
tive member of the New York bar. 
He resides in his native city and has 
a pleasant summer home at Yonkers. 
His life has been one of great useful- 
ness, and is sure to bear even better 
fruit in the enlarged opportunities of 
the future. As a judge he has ad- 
ministered justice fairly, and*without 
prejudice or political bias. Upright 
in all his dealings, possessed of inde- 
fatigable industry, so sure of his po- 
sition upon legal principles that his 
decisidns have been seldom reversed, 
he is at the same timea ripe scholar, 
and a patriotic and liberal-minded 
citizen; and the New York Yournal 
told only the truth when it said of 
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him in the recent contest, “ His elec- 
tion will secure for the superior court 
the presence of a thorough judge, 
keen in dissecting the merits of a 
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case, uncompromising in distinguish- 
ing right from wrong, whose opinions 
in the city court have won the confi- 
dence of the entire profession.” 


FREDERIC A, WARD. 


THAT age or ripeness of years, is 
not an essential to prominence in 


public or professional life, is most 


strongly emphasized in the career 
of Frederic Augustus Ward, one of 
the younger, but nevertheless, one of 
the most prominent and distinguished 
members of the bar of the State of 
New York. His native place was 
Farmington, a pretty little village in 
the northwestern part of Connecti- 
cut, where he was born on April 1, 
1841. The family from whom he es- 
tablished his ancestry, traced the lin- 
eage back to 1640, in the quaint old 
town, dating almost coincident with 
its foundation. 

His mother was a granddaughter 
of Samuel Whitman, who was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1696. 
He studied theology and became a 
minister of the gospel, being installed 
as pastor of the church in Farming- 
ton, in 1705. It is worthy of note 
that some years subsequent to this, 
this church was presided over by the 
Rev. Noah Porter, an eminent divine, 
and father of President Porter, of 
Yale College. Among other ances- 
tors of Mr. Ward, who were promi- 


nently identified with the growth and 
history of Farmington, may be men- 
tioned Dr. Seth Cowles, and his four 
brothers, who in the early part of the 
present century aided in many ways 
the development of the old town in 
the “ Nutmeg State,” until it became 
one of the leading business centers of 


-the eastern States. 


The father of Frederic A. Ward 
was the late Augustus Ward, a prom- 
inent business man, and_ identified 
with a large number of commercial 
and financial enterprises in the State 
of Connecticut. His death occurred 
in 1881. 

Young Ward was ambitious 
youth, and his inclinations led him to 
acquire a collegiate education, so he 
the class of ’62 at Yale, 
although he had not devoted suffi- 
cient time in preparation to entirely 
fit him for the important step. Never- 
theless in spite of being thus handi- 
capped he became a prominent figure 
in his class, and maintained a high 
position in a class more than usually 
distinguished for the eminence of its 
graduates, having a high appoint- 
ment and being chosen one of the 


an 


entered 
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speakers at both the junior exhibition 
and the closing or “Commencement” 
exercises at the graduation of the 
class. He then entered Columbia 
Law school, studying at the same 
time in the officeof Emott, Murray & 
Harris, the well known firm of law- 
yers, in New York. He was admit- 
ted to practice before obtaining his 
degree, soon thereafter being ap- 
pointed to the position of managing 
clerk for the firm of Emott, Van Cott 
& Jenks, then the most noted firm of 
lawyers in the Second Judicial Dis- 
trict. From the first, Mr. Ward ap- 


plied himself with great persistency 
to his studies, and soon became well 
known as an able and rising attorney. 
In 1866 this firm dissolved partner- 


ship, and the young counsellor was 
tendered and accepted a partnership 
with one of its members, the late 
Granville T. Jenks, Esq., one of the 
ablest lawyers of his time. This 
continued until the death of Mr. 
Jenks, in 1870, During its con- 
tinuance the firm had a large and 
lucrative practice, and was connected 
with many important cases in the 
various courts. Mr. Ward made a 
visit to Europe in the same year, 
1870, and upon his return formed a 
partnership with Hon. George G. 
Reynolds, who had been for many 
years judge of the city court of 
Brooklyn. This firm was very prom- 
inent until the re-election of Judge 
Reynolds to the city court caused 
its dissolution. Mr. Ward practiced 
alone until 1878, when he took as a 
6 
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partner, the eldest son of his old 
associate, Mr. Almet F. Jenks, at 
present corporation counsel of Brook- 
lyn. 

Frederic A. Ward is an enthusiast 
in his profession. He has been a dili- 
gent student, and is well posted in 
all branches of the law, rendering 
him exceptionally well fitted to de- 
cide as to the strength of the case 
before he undertakes it, and there- 
fore to quickly map out his course 
of proceedure. His strongest faculty 
seems to be in the care and system 
with which he prepares his cases be- 
fore going to trial. There is nothing 
left to chance, but all the testimony 
is brought out in its proper place and 
where its free strength will be felt. It 
has been said of him by one of the 
older members of the bar, that “He 
is very adroit, and, though ardent, 
yet cool, and never disconcerted, but 
quick as a flash in making or. repell- 
ing with consummate skill, any un- 
forseen assault during the contest.” 
It is these qualities together with a 
remarkably clear mind that have 
made Mr. Ward much more than un- 
sually successful, and have’ caused 
the majority of his cases to be de- 
cided in favor of his clients, and lead 
to his being constantly sought as as- 
sociate counsel by other attorneys in 
important cases. He is invariably 
conscientious and faithful to his dis- 
tinguished clientelle, and may well 
feel proud of the high position he 
holds in the profession, although still 
a young man. In the adjustment of 
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cases out of court, he is particularly 
successful, and he never presses a 
case to trial if it can be decided with- 
out that alternative. 

Personally, Mr. Ward is of a most 
pleasing and approachable nature, 


and aman whom it is a pleasure to 
meet and converse with. Warm- 
hearted, intelligent, and refined, he 
numbers his friends and admirers by 
hundreds; not a few of whom are 
those who are his opponents at the 
bar. In politics Mr. Ward has always 
been a Republican and has never 
sought political preferment, his in- 
clinations being in the line of his 


STILLMAN F. 


YeT another member of the New 
York bar, who has won fame and pro- 
fessional success in a marked degree, 
is Stillman Foster Kneeland,who was 
born in Canada, near the Vermont 
line, on May 17th, 1845. He comes 
of a family that traces its history back 
to the Norse invaders of Scotland in 
the tenth century, and is marked for 
its high moral and intellectual quali- 
ties, and whose members have filled 
various places of usefulness 
prominence, since the founder of the 
American branch, Samuel Kneeland, 
sailed with a ship-load of grain and 
other supplies for the relief of Ply- 
mouth and Bay colonies, early in the 
seventeenth century; and, liking the 
country and its chances, settled here 


and 
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chosen profession, in literature and 
in foreign travel, in which opportu- 
nity has frequently allowed him to 
indulge. Music is another of his 
favorite entertainments, and he isa 
member and director of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic Society, the New 
England Society of Brooklyn, the 
Greenwood Cemetery, in the Long 
Island Historical Society, and the 
Brooklyn Free Library. He is Vice- 
President of the Yale Alumni Associ- 
ation, and also belongs to a number 
of financial institutions and enter- 
prises. 


KNEELAND, L.L. D. 


and made it his permanent home. 
Gardner Kneeland was one of his di- 
rect descendants, and was the father 
of Stillman F. Kneeland, and to his 
teaching and example, the latter owes 
much of the high character, good 
principles, and physical strength that 
have enabled him to win so largea 
portion of professional success. He 
began the real labor of life at an early 
age. When but eleven years of age, 
he became an apprentice in the print- 
ing office of the Hon. L. S. Hunting- 
ton, prosecuting in his leisure hours 
the work of self-education, with such 
success, that five years later he passed 
the entrance examination of McGill 
College, in Montreal. But before he 
entered upon his collegiate studies, 
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the Union which his forefathers had 
helped to create, and in whose affairs 
so many of his family had taken a 
prominent part, was in danger from 
secession, and he was one of those 
who offered themselves in its defense. 
He enlisted in the Eleventh Vermont 
Volunteers, which was afterwards 
changed to the First Vermont Heavy 
Artillery, then stationed in Washing- 
ton, engaged in the work of erecting 
forts on the Maryland side of the city. 
A year later, his regiment, mustering 
1,800 strong, marched through the 
national capital with the other artill- 
ery troops in the district to join the 
forces under General Grant at the 
Wilderness. The severity of the ser- 
vice in which they were then called to 
take part may be gauged by the fact, 
that on their return three months 
thereafter with the Sixth Corps to 
check the advance of General Early, 
the Eleventh Vermont counted but 350 
on their roll, the remainder having 
been either killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured. At the Wilderness all the 
Vermont troops were brigaded to- 
gether as the Second Brigade, Second 
Division of the Sixth Corps. The 
Brigade took part in the last day’s 
fight at the Wilderness, in the eleven 
days’ fight at Cold Harbor, and in all 
the earlier contests at City Point in 
front of Petersburg. In the fight at 
Weldon Station in May, 1864,Corpor- 
al Kneeland’s battalion were taken 
prisoners. He was in charge of. the 
vedette line, the rest of the battalion 
being formed behind as skirmishers. 
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The rebels massed in front, turned to 
the left flank of the battalion, and 
formed in the rear. The major in 
charge having received absolute orders 
to hold the position at all hazards, 
himself remained with the troops and 
sent back the flag, no Vermont colors 
having ever been taken by the enemy 
—a tradition preserved inviolate till 
the close of the war. Finding the 
battalion thus surrounded on three 
sides and the enemy charging in front, 
Corporal Kneeland assembled the 
picket on the right, and dashed 
through the only gap left open. 
About two thirds of the picket were 
killed, the rest escaping unhurt. Of 
the four hundred prisoners that were 
taken not fifty lived to be exchanged. 

The Eleventh subsequently had a 
part in those sharp and famous Shen- 
andoah Valley fights under Sheridan, 
including that famous one of Win- 
chester when Sheridan was twenty 
miles away; and also accompanied 
the Sixth Corps to the front near Pe- 
tersburg, where they participated in 
the closing scenes of that memorable 
conflict. ;, 

Mr Kneeland was present in every 
battle down to the capture of Peters- 
burg, and in that engagement he was 
severely wounded in a hand-to-hand 
fight. Shortly before his discharge 
he -received a commission as First 
Lieutenant for bravery in battle, dat- 
ed from the taking of Petersburg, 
which was not accepted, he preferring 
to be discharged as he had fought—a 
Corporal. Since then he has kept up 
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a deep interest in military affairs, and 
almost without intermission, has been 
connected with the National Guards 
of Vermont and of New York, and 
was for five years an Inspector of Rifle 
Practice in New York City. He is 
also a member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, and is still in receipt of 
a pension on account of wounds. 
The ambition of his younger days 
was not lost by his long service in the 
field, its accomplishment only being 
deferred. At the close of the war he 
returned to Vermont and began the 
study of law under the Hon. William 
Walker of Windsor After 
graduating in 1868 at the law depart- 
ment of Union College, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and began the 
practice of his profession in Albany, 


county. 


where he complied, with the aid of 
Messrs. McCall and Tremain, “Wait’s 
Digest of the Laws of New York,” 
and also published “ Kneeland’s Law 
Register,” a work which soon became 
popular with the profession, and has 
since passed through several editions. 

Mr. Kneeland had the keenness of 
vision to discern that a broader field 
would give him greater opportunities, 
and in 1873 removed to New York 
city, where events have since justified 
the wisdom of that step. Although 
compelled to make a business for him- 
self, he soon commanded a great 
degree of success, and won a leading 
position at the bar, and as a legal 
authority in commercial litigation. 
“The occasion which first brought 
Mr. Kneeland into prominence,” says 


one writer, in a review of his life, 
“and displayed those qualities of 
courage, alertness and_ resources 
which have since won ample recogni- 
tion, was his connection with the fam- 
ous Stewart Will Case.” The sum- 
mary of this suit can best be given in 
Mr. Kneeland’s own words: “In 
April, 1876, Alexander T. Stewart, the 
merchant millionaire, died in this city. 
Three days after his death his will 
was probated under circumstances 
that caused grave suspicions to arise 
in the minds of many members of the 
profession and of the public as to its 
validity. As soon as the news of his 
death reached his former home in 
Ireland, several cousins executed 
powers of attorney authorizing me, as 
Manager of the International Law 
Association, to take such steps as in 
my opinion would secure their rights. 
I thereupon entered into a thorough 
examination of the case and became 
convinced that the heirs had a legal 
claim and standing. A partition suit 
was thereupon commenced by Alex- 
ander Stewart of Proctorsville, Ver- 
mont, who also claimed to be a cous- 
in and who retained me through his 
local attorney, Clark H. Chapman, 
Esq., with whom I had studied law ; 
the Irish clients being also parties to 
the suit. The amount involved in the 
litigation was nearly ten millions, In 
this way commenced one ot the most 
peculiar and strongly contested legal 
fights on record. The only party 
plaintiffin this city, Anne Jane Bailey, 
was spirited out of town by some one 
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and the Vermont cousin was brought 
here to the Metropolitan Hotel in 
charge of detectives and remained 
under their care for nearly nine 


months, until a substitution of attor- 
noys was secured, which involved the 


consequent withdrawal of the suit. 
During all this period I was not per- 
mitted to hold any consultations with 
my client, but persistently contended 
for his rights in spite of him, and 
without pay or fee of any sort. As 
soon as the litigation was ended the 
old farmer cousin was returned to his 
home in Vermont, where a farm was 
purchased and stocked for him at the 
expense of some one interested in the 
fight. A few months later, however, 
he made further demands for money, 
claiming that it was agreed to pay 
him two hundred thousand dollars for 
a quit-claim of his interest in the 
Stewart estate and for procuring a 
substitution of attorneys. Failing to 
procure the same, he commenced a 
new proceeding by attachment inVer- 
mont torecover that sum. This suit 
was subsequently settled oh terms 
satisfactory to all the parties.” 

“The spectacle of the illiterate old 
man,” to again quote from the writer 
above-mentioned, ‘in the meshes of 
the detectives of this city, and the 
young lawyer fighting for his rights 
against his apparent desire, as evinced 
by the papers issued over his mark, 
was one that in the end gained the 
sympathy and admiration of the pro- 
fessional and business men of the 
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metropolis and marked the beginning 
of acareer which finally placed Mr. 
Kneeland in the position of counsel 
for nearly all of the late A. T. Stewart’s 
great competitors,” 

Yet another case in which Mr. Knee- 
land achieved a signal triumph and 
widened his reputation was that of 
Claflin vs. Gordon, in which he ap- 
peared for the well-known dry goods 
house of H. B. Claflin & Co., and was 
opposed by one of the foremost law 
firms of western New York. Daniel 
Gordon, a dry goods merchant of 
Rochester, had failed, and through 
the litigation which resulted, Mr. 
Kneeland secured for his clients some 
$200,000, which had been, by a gen- 
eral assignment, parcelled out among 
two hundred and fifty preferred cred- 
itors. The means by which this re- 
sult was secured afford a characteris- 
tic example of the legal acumen which 
Mr. Kneeland has frequently dis- 
played. The point of attack selected 
was a preference of $5,000 in favor of 
Mr. Gordon’s wife, who, as was proved, 
was not really a creditor. By means 
of this discovery he obtained from 
Judge Rumsey, at Steuben ‘special 
term, a decision that the judgment of 
his clients must be the first paid out 
of the firm’s assetts. An appeal was 
taken by the host of preferred credit- 
ors, but was affirmed by the general 
term of the Supreme Court. By the 
bar and the press was the credit of 
this great legal triumph credited to 
the skill and boldness of Mr. Knee- 
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land, and the general verdict was 
summed up by the Rochester Hera/d, 
which said: 

“ The plaintiff's attorney, S. F. Knee- 
land, of New York, has pushed the 
case vigorously from the start, and all 
his movements have exhibited con- 
summate skill. The result is received 
with general satisfaction by legal gen- 
tlemen of this city, who have watched 
intently the progress of this litiga- 
tion. In the first place, the Claflin 


claim against Gordon amounted to 


about $400,000. Certain defences ex- 
isted, however, which would compli- 
cate litigation, and which would even 
make doubtful the recovery of a judg- 
ment for the full amount. But it was 
necessary for the Claflins to obtain a 
judgment before they could com- 
mence an action to set aside the as- 
signment. A judgment of $400,000 
would be worth no more to the Claf- 
lins than a judgment of $200,000, in- 
asmuch as the assets did not exceed 
the latter sum. Accordingly, Mr. 
Kneeland magnanimously offered to 
accept a confession of judgment for 
$200,000, and release Gordon from 
liability for the balance. The propo- 
sition was accepted, and, with a judg- 
ment sufficient to sweep everything, 
in the event of success, Mr. Kneeland 
promptly commenced proceedings to 
set aside the assignment.” 

It has been in this special field of 
assignment and attachment suits that 
Mr. Kneeland has scored his greatest 
success. Among assignments which 
he has succeeded in breaking may be 
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mentioned that made by O. M. Bo- 
gart & Co.,in which he secured a 
claim of $100,000 in favor of Garner 
& Co., and those of Back & Fishel, 
Seidenbach, Schwab & Co., etc., 
while he secured by attachments, suc- 
cessfully defended in the courts, 
$150,000 of claims against the firm of 
Carhart, Whitford & Co. Original in 
his methods, and bold in his line of 
argument, Mr. Kneeland trusts rather 
to his mastery of details and his fer- 
tility of resource than to the stealthy 
pettifogging devices by which cases 
are too often won. He has a facility 
for unearthing crooked transactions, 
and discovering the weak point in an 
otherwise plausible story. While en- 
dowed with self-confidence in a 
marked degree, and therefore not 
easily put down or out-generalled, he 
is in personal matters so amiable and 
unassuming, that he frequently makes 
friends among those whom he beats 
in court, and some of his best clients 
were former antagonists in important 
suits. An example of this fact was 
shown in the case of H. B. Claflin & 
Co., who for the last six years have 
been Mr. Kneeland’s best clients. For 
the three years previous thereto he 
fought them in a series of cases in- 
volving in the aggregate over $150,- 
ooo. In those suits, as associate coun- 
sel, was engaged the late William A. 
Beach, who expressed the opinion 
that Mr. Kneeland’s analytical pow- 
ers displayed in the preparation of 
the cases and in the application of the 
law, exceeded anything he had ever 
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witnessed in all his professional life. 
Mr. Kneeland’s courtesy and manifest 
ability scured for him the confidence 
of the great dry goods house and a 
retainer as general counsel; and in the 
prosecution of their business he has 
ever since been invariably successful. 
The same results were achieved by 
him for his clients, Messrs. Bates, 
Reed & Cooley of this city, he never 
having been defeated in any of their 
litigations during the seven years he 
acted as counsel for that firm. 

While Mr. Kneeland has been very 
active in the conduct of many import- 
ant interests confided to his care, he 
has found time to perform all the du- 
ties of citizenship, and to show by 
practical deeds a practical sympathy 
for the helpless and unfortunate. It 
was his broad generosity that led him 
to act as chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee of New York City, in se- 
curing the passage by the state legis- 
lature of the bill, of which he was 
the author, limiting imprisonment in 
civil actions. The passage of this 
measure set at liberty many prisoners 
who had been long held in Ludlow 
Street jail, without means or hope of 
liberty, and who, by previous laws, 
were practically condemned for life 
through the medium of an execution 
against the person in a civil action. 

The preparation of several import- 
ant law works by Mr. Kneeland has 
been aleady mentioned; and in later 
years he has made several notable 
additions to that list. The best 
known of these is a treatise on “ Me- 
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chanics’ Liens,” which has passed 
through two editions, and a work on 
“Attachments,” which has been cord- 
ially endorsed by the bench and bar 
of this country. Among his extra 


professional undertakings has been 
the preparation of a work on rifle-prac- 
tice, which was a labor of love, its 
author being one of the best shots 
in America, and an enthusiastic pat- 


ron and instructor of the art of mus- 
ketry. 

While practicing in Albany, in 1871, 
Mr. Kneeland was married to Miss 
Mary Stuart Wilson, of that city, the 
youngest daughter of James Wilson, 
Esq., the celebrated florist, who prop- 
agated the “ Wilson Seedling” straw- 
berry—sometimes known as the “ Wil- 
son Albany,” and which now forms 
nine-tenths of the market strawber- 
ries grown inthis country. Mr. Knee- 
land resides on Prospect Heights, in 
Brooklyn, where he is an extensive 
owner of real estate, purchased in the 
last five years from the proceeds of 
his law business. He and Mrs. Knee- 
land enjoy a beautiful home, embel- 
lished with the choicest works of art, 
Mr. Kneeland himself being an ama- 
teur artist of no ordinary ability. He 
is a member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and several of the lead- 
ing clubs of New York and Brook- 
lyn, and vice-president of the alumni 
of the law department of Union Col- 
lege, and has lately received the 
honorary degree of L.L.D., as a re- 
ward for successful authorship. Al- 


though a Republican, his views 
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on political, as well as religious 
subjects, are inclined to liberality in 
thought and freedom of action. 

It is by no accident nor special fa- 
vor of fortune that Mr. Kneeland has 
achieved the professional success and 
reputation accorded him by all, and 
laid the foundations of an eniarged 
career in the future. He owes it all 
to his own energy and the industrious 
use of exceptional talents; to his am- 
bition to make the best use of his 


HELENA, MONTANA: ITS 


THE builders of modern cities select 
the site with due regard to all that 
makes a great city, proceed to lay out 
the broad avenues, set the price of 
realty at the top notch, and compla- 
cently prepare to watch the ‘“ boom.” 
“Some men,” said the great master, 
“are born great; some achieve great- 
ness, and sume have greatness thrust 
upon them.” And it might be said, 
with equal truth, that some men take 
the tide and reach the flood as natu- 
rally as the majority of men strand 
on the shoals and shallows. It 
much the same with the handiwork 
of men as with their individual for- 
tunes. All over the plains of the 
west lie prone, not the ruins of ancient, 
but the debris of modern cities. They 
were builded not of necessity, but of 
choice; they were built, not that men 
might pay them tribute, but that they 


is 
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gifts and opportunities, and to do 
thoroughly and well whatever he un- 
dertook todo. His briefs and legal 
documents are noted for a conciseness 
not inconsistent with an unusually 
high standard of literary merit; and 
into whatever he undertakes he car- 
ries all these elements—that not only 
command success, but make it de- 
served. 


Geo. WILLIAMS TRAVERS. 


BUILDERS AND GROWTH. 


might pay tribute tomen. Helena, in 
this respect, is an exception to the 
general rule. As long as the memory 
of living man runs back, the great 
mountain at whose base the city lies 
nestled, was the point of centraliza- 
tion for the Indian trails of this vast 
section of country; and Helena still 
continues to be, despite the herculean 
spirit of progress which characterizes 
her rivals, the main artery of all the 
channels of commerce, the centre and 
distributing point of an empire. 
Butte City, ninety miles south-west, 
enjoys the distinction of being the 
greatest mining camp in the world. 
Great Falls, to the north; Missoula, 
to the west; and Bozeman and Liv- 
ingston, to the east, are all wonder- 
ful cities of growth and progress, im- 
bued with the magic spell of western 
enterprise and dash. But Helena 
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lacks none of the combined advan- 
tages of all these places; and, while 
all the rest of Montana carps at the 
“imperious conceit” of the people of 
Helena in their estimate of Helena’s 
greatness, it must still be contended 
that there is something to be pardon- 
ably proud of in the record of her 
achievements and growth. Ina single 
lustrum, she has sprung froma village 
to a metropolis. Helena is the weal- 
thiest city of its size in the United 
States. There is no one within her 
precincts who counts himself a resi- 
dent of the place that is not justly 
proud of her past and present, and 
confident of her future. And it is 
largely this confidence, coupled with 
the wealth of its progressive citizens, 
which has brought Helena to the po- 
sition it occupies to-day. It has been 
settled by the same class of people 
who went to Denver in the early days 
of that city from New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and other eastern cities, 
erected that magnificent monument 
of enterprise on the plains of Colo- 
rado and established a social status 
in the Rocky Mountains second only 
to that of Fifth and Commonwealth 
Avenues. Helena owes much to the 
spirit of native pride and confidence 
among her citizens; for it has had its 
share of calamitous fortune. It was 
thrice burned to the ground and 
thrice rebuilt. In the early days of 
the placer-mining excitement, it was 
what is usually termed in the sugges- 
tive vernacular of the west—“a roar- 
ing mining camp.” Then came the 
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exodus to other fields, as soon as the 
“diggings” had become exhausted; 
and “fora stretch of years,” said a 
distinguished resident of Helena, “we 
looked in each other’s faces in pain- 
ful suspense and wondered what 
Moses would lead us from out this 
dreary wilderness.” But the advent 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, six 
or seven years ago, stirred the pulses 
of the old-timers and broke in upon 
the quiet monotony of the stage-coach 
and the hum-drum of trade witha 
jar that shook the foundations of the 
old order of things and launched 
Helena on a career of promise and 
prominence which even the vision of 
prophecy cannot forecast. The Great 
Northern Railway came later, and, 
with the Union Pacific connection, 
gave Helena the advantages of three 
great trunk lines. Other great rail- 
way systems have their engineers now 
at work on proposed lines that will 
make Helena the hub of a net-work of 
transcontinental railway systems. 
The story goes that a certain resident 
of Helena, who owned a tract of land 
in what will soon be the centre of the 
city, offered a few years ago to sell it 
for a slight advance over the amount 
of back taxes then due on the prop- 
erty—a merely nominal sum—but 
could find no purchaser. To-day that 


piece of property is his only worldly 
possession, but he is independently 
rich. 

A description of Helena’s climate 
is an alluring field for the enthusiast 


—the word-painter. It is perfect. 
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The sun shines in a splendor un- 
equalled, doubtless, upon any other 
portion of the habitable globe, three 
hundred and twenty days, or more, 
in every year. In summer the visitor 
from the east becomes enraptured 
with the glorious sunshine, the pale- 
blue, cloudless sky, the mellow moon- 
light, the cool mountain atmosphere. 
In winter the residents of Helena en- 
joy aseason of in and out-door fes- 
tivities, embellished by unbounded 
hospitality, an awakening of business 
energy, an exhiliration and buoyancy 
of spirit, a glow of health, and that 
same undimmed lustre of the sun 
which all the year round makes life 
in Helena a joy and a realization to 
everyone; and spring and autumn 
surpass both these seasons. The far- 
mers of the Prickly Pear Valley not 
infrequently break ground for the 
first wheat crop in February. The 
winter season is brief, and, notwith- 
standing the absurdest of notions that 
prevail throughout: the country, a 
most delightful, invigorating, and, in- 
deed, the most enjoyable of all sea- 
sons. Blizzards and the nameless 
climatic horrors usually associated 
with north-western winters in the 
minds of eastern people, are absolutely 
unknown to the people of Helena; 
and yet, abroad, so deeply-seated is 
the impression of the severity of win- 
ter-life in Montana, that the climate 
of Helena is often compared to that 
of St. Petersburg or Moscow. A dry, 
light, exhilarating air; a mellow flood 
of sunlight; the tintinnabulation of 


countless merry sleigh-bells; the my- 


riad hues of mountain-tops, snow- 
capped, glistening in the light, far 
distant; the fleet, white miniature 
clouds, gathering and dispersing in 
indescribable altitudes of charm and 
beauty; the vim and life and glow of 
human forms and faces, born of com- 
munion with all this—what picture 
more entrancing or more charming! 
It is visible on any of the many de- 
lightful winter days in Helena. 
Helena was first built in a gulch, 
Main Street—the principal thorough- 
fare—runs from the head of this 
gulch out into the Prickly Pear Val- 
ley. The city itself spreads out on 
both sides of the gulch and along the 
foothills; and many of the elegant 
residences for which Helena is noted, 
dot the base of Mt. Helena and over- 
look the entire city. The business 
and office buildings of the city are 
models of enterprise, taste and ele- 
gance, with facades that would not be 
out of place among the best business 
blocks of New York or Chicago. A 
complete system of electric railways 
traverses the city, converging at Main 
Street and making connection with 
the famous Broadwater Hotel and 
Natatorium, two miles to the west of 
the city—the most unique and de- 
lightful summer resort between the 
oceans, built by the enterprise and 
generosity of Colonel C. A. Broad- 
water. 
connected with this hotel, and which 
are used in the great plunge for bath- 
ing purposes, are said to be equal, if 


The waters of the springs 
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not superior, to those of the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas. The city has 
three excellent daily papers—the /n- 
dependent, the Journal and Herald 
—besides numerous weekly and other 
publications. The /ournal is the 
property of Russell B. Harrison; the 
Independent is edited by A. W. Lyman, 
formerly chief of the Swx Bureau in 
Washington; and the Herald is owned 
and conducted by the Fisk Brothers, 
one of whom is connected by mar- 
riage with the Blaine family. The 
hotel accommodations are of the best. 
“The Helena” is the leading hotel, 
and is unsurpassed in the excellence 
of its cuisine. The “ New Merchants’ 
Hotel” is also a fine hostelry; as are 
the Grand Central and the Cosmo- 
politan. Manufactures are still ina 
state of inchoate development; but 
there are many manufacturing plants 
on a small scale, and there are several 
plans in embryo for manufacturing 
plants on an extensive scale. The 
Steadman Foundry is one of these. 
Helena is the centre of a rich min- 
ing district and the home of many of 
the mining magnates and capitalists 
of the State. Ex-Governor Samuel 
T. Hauser is one of the men of en- 
ergy, brains and push that have done 
much towards the development of the 
mineral resources of the State. He 
isa man of commanding power in 
business and banking circles, and the 
projector and financial backer of many 
vast business enterprises. He is 
president of the First National Bank 
of Helena, and claims that the accu- 
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mulation of his fortune is the result 
of a just and discriminate confidence 
in his fellow-men. He is one of the 
captains-in-chief of the modern finan- 
cial world, and has a genius for vast 
enterprises. He is also one of the 
heroic figures of Montana history up 
to the present time. 

Another is Colonel C. A. Broad- 
water. Colonel Broadwater is presi- 
dent of the Montana National Bank, 
and the moving spirit behind many 
of the enterprises that have given 
Helena a reputation for marvelous 
achievement. He was the projector 
of the first electric railway in Helena. 
Overthe entrance to Colonel Broad- 
water’s bank is a gargoyle. It hasa 
history characteristic of the man and 
his methods. It is a chiseled buffalo 
head and is the “ retort courteous ”’ of 
Colonel Broadwater to his friends 
who in the primative days of Helena’s 
history cynically declared that-before 
many years after the placer mining 
excitement subsided, buffalo would 
roam the streets of Helena, and that 
Colonel Broadwater’s _ enterprise 
would waste on barren fields. Colo- 
nel Broadwater allowed the taunt to 
go unanswered until he built the 
magnificent structure in which his 
bank is located, and then chiseled out 
the mute but eloquent buffalo head to 
voice for all time his confidence and 
carry confusion to his skeptic friends. 

Thomas Cruse, of Drum-Lummon 
“bonanza” fame, has his home in 
Helena, and is president of the 
Thomas Cruse Savings Bank. The 
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great Drum-Lummon mine which he 
discovered some years ago, still has a 
monthly output of $150,000 and over, 
and Mr. Cruse is among the first of 
Helena’s many millionaires. 

C. W. Cannon is reputed to be the 
wealthiest real estate owner in the 
city. Among the legendary lore of 
Helena’s history the story goes that 
Mr. Cannon, when comparatively a 
poor man, had a vivid dream, in 
which he saw Helena a great metrop- 
olis. That was before the railroads 
came, and Helena was a western vil- 
lage of most meagre pretensions. Mr. 
Cannon is of a practical turn of mind, 
but nothing ever shook his faith in 
that vision. He sold out his business 
and invested every dollar in Helena 
real estate, with the result that he is 
to-day a millionaire several times 
over, and his friends now declare that 
he interprets dreams with a wisdom 
and perscience second only to that 
which Joseph displayed in unraveling 
Phasaoh’s nocturnal visions. 

L. H. Hershfield is another of He- 
lena’s enterprising men of influence 
and wealth. He is president of the 
Merchants’ National Bank, a man of 
much influence in State politics, on 
the Republican side, and a financier 
of admitted ability and reputation. 
The Merchants’ National Bank trans- 
acts business in the finest banking 
quarter in the northwest. 

Helena is the home of the congres- 
sional delegation from Montana, as 
well as of many of the prominent 


politicians of the State. Thomas C. 
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Power, the senior United States Sena- 
tor, is a man of vast and various busi- 
ness enterprises, of wonderful snap 
and energy, the head of the house of 
T. C. Power & Co. He formerly 
Missouri river 
Louis and 


operated a line of 
steamboats between St. 
Fort Benton, from which occupation 
he acquired his popular sobriquet of 


“Commodore.” His colleague, Sena- 
tor Wilber S. Sanders, has something 
of a national reputation, as the man 
of all others, perhaps, most conspicu- 
ously identified with Montana history. 
He is a favorite and popular orator, a 
man of large, liberal, comprehensive 
views, somewhat contracted by party 
devotion and allegiance; an astute 
lawyer, a politician, or perhaps more 
properly, a statesman of originality 
and force; and a man of many admi- 
rable traits and brilliant parts, whose 
enemies are as bitter in denunciation 
as his friends are ardent in praise of 
him. Both senators are Republicans. 

Governor Joseph K. Toole is the 
political idol, not only of his own 
party, the Democratic, but of many 
Republicans. He grew up in Helena ~ 
from boyhood, and comes of a re- 
markably able and talented family. 
Governor Toole is a statist of broad 
gauge. Asapolitical orator, he pos- 
sesses a never-failing stream of chaste 
English, never contaminated by the 
mire of personalities or vituperation. 
He served two terms in Congress and 
acquitted himself with a dignity and 
ability which won for him a promi- 
nent place in his party caucuses at 
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Washington. He never descends, 
either in his puplic acts'or utterances 
to the captandum vulgus style of the 
politician, and is devoid of all gar- 
ishness. 

Thomas H. Carter, the present rep- 
resentative in Congress, is one of the 
leading lawyers of the State. He has 
achieved signal distinction at Wash- 
ington for the two brief terms he has 
served as congressinan, and although 
defeated for re-election this fall, is 
considered one of the most popular 
and versatile of men. He has native 


ability of a high order, force of char- 
acter, a captivating style of public 
speech, and a suave and agreeable 
manner—affable and easy of approach 


—in short, all the elements of the suc- 
cessful man of public affairs. Seven 
or eight years ago he was an un- 
known, untried lawyer. Congress- 
man Carter is a Republican. 

Helena is also the home of the Hon. 
Martin Maginnis, the Nestor of Mon- 
tana Democracy, who served six con- 
secutive terms as delegate in Congress 
from the Territory. Major Maginnis 
is said to be Montana’s favorite ora- 
tor, and has delivered some memora- 
ble orations, notably one on the field 
of Gettysburg, at the unveiling of the 
monument erected to the memory of 
the veterans of the Minnesota regi- 
ment, with which he was connected, 
and one also, I believe, at the dedica- 
tion of the Soldiers’ Home, in Wash- 
ington. Major Maginnis is usually 
the standard-bearer of his party mil- 
itant in the State campaigns, and has 
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a large following not only on account 
of long and honorable party services, 
but because of his sterling traits of 
character and broad sympathies. 

Among the prominent citizens and 
enterprising capitalists of Helena, 
may be mentioned William A. Chess- 
man, president of the Consolidated 
Water Company; Hon. Samuel Wood, 
A. J. Davidson, of the firm of A. J. 
Davidson & Co.; A. M. Holter, presi- 
dent of The Holter Hardware Com- 
pany; A. J. Seligman, vice-president 
of the American National Bank; John 
T. Murphy, president of the Helena 
National Bank; Hon. James Sullivan, 
ex-mayor; Richard Lockey, H. M. 
Parchen, S. C. Ashby, David A. Cory, 
ex-Mayor T. P. Fuller, Colonel C. D. 
Curtis, Franklin R. Wallace, W. E. 
Cox, and many others. 

Helena has among the legal profes- 
sion many men of learning and talent- 
Hon. Edwin W. Toole, a senior bro- 
ther of Governor Toole, is a man of 
profound ability as a lawyer, facile 
princeps in every branch of that pro- 
fession, and of uncompromising in- 
tegrity. John B. Clayberg, a partner 
of Congressman Carter, is also an 
able lawyer, a graduate of Ann Arbor. 
His opinions on constitutional law, 
and generally on all mooted legal 
questions, are considered the fore- 
shadowing and groundwork of after 
decisions. Together with Mr. Toole, 
he has been retained by the heirs of 
the Andrew J. Davis estate, in the 
great legal contest which is now on, 
for the possession of Davis’ millions, 
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Judge N. W. McConnell, ex-Chief 
Justice of the Territory, is another 
able member of the Helena bar. Hon. 
W. E. Cullen, a partner of Senator 
Sanders, has accumulated a fortune 
in the practice of the law. Judge 
William. H. Hunt, of the district 
court, Chief Justice Henry N. Blake, 
of the State Supreme Court, and his 
associate Justices Harwood and De 
Witt, and Judge Hiram Knowles of 
the United States Circuit Court, are 
all able jurists and lawyers. There 
are many other no less able lawyers 
in Helena. Hon. William Wallace, 
jr.,a brilliant lawyer and orator, is 
among these. He is a young man of 
boundless promise, and stands at the 
very front of his profession. 

Hon. R. B. Smith, a popular and 
able platform orator and Democratic 
politician, is also a successful young 
lawyer, as is also George F. Shelton, 
Massena Bullard, Judge Francis Ad- 
kinson, Colonel I. D. McCutcheon, H. 
N. McIntyre, Horace R. Buck, and 


ex-Judge T. C. Bach, are also success-. 


ful members of the Helena bar. 
Helena has seven banks and has the 
largest bank surplus of any of the 
northwestern cities west of St. Paul. 
The assessed valuation of city prop- 
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erty for 1890, is $25,000,000. What 
with the colossal enterprises now in 
contemplation by home and foreign 
capital, this valuation within the next 
few years is bound to be _ trebled. 
Capital from every quarter of the 
Union—from New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Denver, is 
flowing into the city, and recently a 
Philadelphia syndicate was formed 
with a capital of $500,000, for the 
purpose of purchasing outside Helena 
reality. One of the heaviest outside 
investors in Helena property is John 
D. Thompson, of Pittsburg. He has 
invested a large amount of capital in 
real estate within the city, and has 
erected some of the finest business 
blocks thereon, notably the “ Pitts- 
burgh Block,” on Main street, the 
first complete modern equipped build- 
ing erected in the city. This was 
rapidly followed by other magnificent 
structures, and to-day the pride of the 
citizens of Helena, and the surprise 
and admiration of every visitor within 
the gates, is the aggregation of mas- 
sive and substantial buildings in the 
business portion of the city. 
CurIsTOPHER P, CONNOLLY. 
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VIII. 


In the last published paper of this 
series mention was made of the most 
famous criminal cases tried in the 
Chicago courts since their organiza- 
tion. A corresponding list of civil 
cases, which have involved interests 
of vast magnitude, or in which com- 
plications have arisen of a character 
so peculiar as to make them causes 
celebre, would fill a volume. 

Here, as in other large cities—and 
to a greater extent than in any of the 
large cities of the United States, other 
than New York—litigation involving 
corporate interests of various kinds 
engages the attention of the courts. 
It is this branch of the business which 
gives to members of the bar the most 
remunerative employment; and the 
lawyers retained by the corporations 
are the practitioners having the lar- 
gest annual incomes. Ever since 
Chicago became the great railroad 
centre of the west, it has offered an 
inviting field to those lawyers fitted 
by education, training and natural 
qualifications for this branch of the 
practice; and many of the most dis- 
tinguished corporation lawyers of the 
United States have been members of 
the Chicago bar. The late Corydon 
Beckwith was conspicuous among the 


lawyers of this class. Able in every 
department of the profession, he was 
pre-eminently great when called upon 
to grapple with and solve the abstruse 
problems which have their origin in 
the existence of corporations. Born 
in Vermont, he was educated and ad- 
mitted to the bar in that State, where 
he practiced several years before he 
became a member of the western bar. 
He came to Chicago in 1853, and was 
identified with the bar of this city 
from that time up to the date of his 
death. With the exception of a short 
term of service upon the Supreme 
bench of Illinois, he never held pub- 
lic office, and was devoted, above all 
else, to the profession for which na- 
ture so admirably qualified him. 
Others have been not less success- 
ful in this branch of the practice; and 
in all the departments of practice the 
lawyers of Chicago are entitled to 
high rank among those of the leading 
cities of the United States. It is 
worty of note, in this connection, that 
the leaders of the Chicago bar have, 
with few exceptions, acquired their 
prominence in the practice of law 
rather than in public life. Chicago 
is unlike its great eastern rival, New 
York, in this respect. While ex- 
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United States Senators, ex-cabinet 
officers, ex-governors and others who 
return to the practice of law, after 
having achieved distinction in public 
life, seem to gravitate largely to New 
York, comparatively few of the same 
class of lawyers have become identi- 
fied with the Chicago bar. The most 
distinguished, perhaps, of the men 
who have stepped from public into 
professional life in Chicago is the 
Hon. Lyman Trumbull, still in active 
practice, although he is now in his 
seventy-eighth year. 

A grandson of the illustrious his- 
torian, Benjamin Trumbull, Judge 
Trumbull was born in Connecticut in 
1813. He was admitted to the bar in 
the State of Georgia in 1837, where 
he had prosecuted his studies while 
acting as principal of an academy. 
He came to Illinois soon after his ad- 
mission to the bar, and his public life 
began in 1841, when he became sec- 
retary of state of Illinois. Four or 
five years later he was chosen one of 
the justices of the State Supreme 
Court, and at the end of his term of 
service on the bench he was passed 
along to the United States Senate as 
the representative of the “ Anti-Ne- 
braska” party, the successor of Gen- 
eral James Shields, and the colleague 
of Stephen A. Douglas. After serving 
two full terms in the Senate and ren- 
dering distinguished services to the 
country during the war period, he re- 
tired in 1867, since which time he has 
applied himself zealously to the prac- 
tice of his profession in Chicago. 


Hon. James R. Doolittle, who rep- 
resented Wisconsin in the United 
States Senate from 1857 to 1869, has 
also practiced law in Chicago since 
his retirement from the national legis- 
lature. He was born in New York 
State in 1815, and was educated and 
admitted to the bar in that State. In 
1851 he became a citizen of Wiscon- 
sin, and began practicing at Racine. 
He became a circuit judge after a two 
years’ residence in the State, and from 
this office was advanced to the United 
States senatorship, which he held for 
two full terms. 

Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, who was 
called into public life as a member of 
President Garfield's Cabinet in 1881, 


and who now represents the govern- 


ment of the United States at the 
Court of St. James, began his profes- 
sional life in Chicago, and still retains 
his connection with the bar of that 
city. He was born at Springfield, III, 
studied law with J. Young Scam- 
mon of Chicago, and began practice 
in company with Scammon’s son. At 
a later date he formed a partnership 
with Edward S. Isham, which is still 
in existence under the firm name of 
Isham & Lincoln. 

General John C. Black, who be- 
came a conspicuous figure in public 
life, as Commissioner of Pensions, 
during the administration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, has been identified 
with the Chicago bar since his retire- 
ment from office, and ex-Governor 
Hamilton of this State, who came 
originally from Ohio, has also been 
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practicing here for some years past. 

The most distinguished honor ever 
conferred upon the Chicago bar, con- 
sidered from a professional stand- 
point, was in the elevation of Hon. 
Mellville W. Fuller to the chief justice- 
ship of the United States. Justice 
Fuller was a member of the bar of 
this city from 1856 up to the date of 
appointment to the position which he 
now holds. He isa native of Maine, 
and was born at Augusta, in 1830. 
In 1853 he graduated at Bowdoin 
College, and read law later with his 
uncle, George Mellville' Weston, at 
Bangor. For a time, prior to his ar- 


rival at Chicago, he practiced law at 
Augusta, and also assisted in editing 


one of the newspapers of that city. 
Five years after he came to Chi- 
cago he made his entree into political 
life as a member of the State Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1861. A year 
later he became a member. of the 


State legislature and served one term .« 


in that capacity. These were the 
only official positions he held prior to 
his appointment to the Supreme 
bench, his whole attention having 
been given to the practice of law, in 
which he had achieved deserved dis- 
tinction. 

In the appointment of Justice Ful- 

8 


ler, some reparation was made to the 
local bar for a lack of recognition in 
the appointment of the federal judges 
who have presided in the Chicago 
courts. 

Judge Nathaniel Pope, who held 
the first term of the United States 
courts in Chicago, was a resident of 
Springfield, Ill., and a member of the 
bar of that city. His successor, Hon. 
Thomas Drummond, the first judge 
of the Northern District of Illinois, 
came to the bench from the Galena, 
Ill., bar, of which he was a prominent 
member. When Judge Drummond 
was elevated to the circuit court 
bench, his successor in the district 
judgeship, Hon. Henry W. Blodgett, 
was taken from the bar of Waukegan. 
General Walter Q. Gresham, of 
Indiana, succeeded Judge Drummond 
as circuit judge when he retired 
from that position a few years since. 
It has happened, therefore, that of 
the men who have held judicial 
positions in Chicago by appointment 
of the federal government, none has 
been selected from the Chicago bar, 
although Judge Blodgett read law 
in this city, practiced largely: in its 
courts, and was hardly more than 
nominally identified with the bar of 
the county in which he lived. 
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THERE has been tried in the courts 
of Chicago one case so unique in its 
character, so important in its bearing 
upon existing conditions of society, 
and so far productive of comment in 
every portion of the civilized world, 
as to find no counterpart in the his- 
tory of American jury trials. 

When Aaron Burr was placed on 
trial on the charge of treason against 
his government, the people of the 
United States and a few European 
statesmen and public men, interested 
themselves in the proceedings to the 
extent of speculating as to what dis- 
position would be made of a disap- 
pointed and dangerously ambitious 
man. , 

The trial of John Brown was care- 
fully watched and the proceedings 
noted with eager interest and no little 
anxiety by some thousands of his 
countrymen; but outside of the 
United States it attracted little atten- 
tion and occasioned scarcely any 
striking comment. 

In the trial of Charles J. Guiteau, 
the assassin of President Garfield, 
the nations of the old world were 
little interested, beyond a feeling of 
curiosity as to what punishment 
would be meted out to a madman, 


BLACK, 


who had perpetrated the crime of 
striking down the head of the Am- 
erican government. 

When, however, the Chicago anar- 
chists were placed on trial in the 
early days of 1886,an American court 
became for the first time a cynosure 
of the eyes of all nations. The issues 
with which that tribunal was called 
upon to deal were generally believed 
to be issues of moment, not only to 
the people, the local governments 
and the Government of the United 
States, but to every civilized nation 
of the globe. 

With practical unanimity, the Am- 
erican press declared that the perpe- 
tuity of our government depended, 
in a great measure, upon the result 
of the trial; and this sentiment was 
echoed back from the other side of 
the Atlantic Ocean by those supposed 
to be more conversant than the peo- 
ple of this country with anarchistic 
teachings, doctrines and tendencies. 

While Americans had _ been inter- 
ested by contemplating the revolu- 
tionary tendencies in various parts of 
the old world, they were startled by 
the bursting of bombs, the cries and 
groans of wounded and dying repre- 
sentatives of the “majesty of the 














law,” and an uprising of an element 
in their own land which they had 
looked upon as a troublesome, but 
not dangerous, association of men 
and women. 

Equally surprised—if not equally 
alarmed—were the ruling classes of 
the European nations when they 
learned that the great American Re- 
public, which had welcomed to its 
domain “the oppressed of all na- 
tions,” had been shaken from centre 
to circumference by the same agency 
which had removed sovereigns and 
imperilled monarchical institutions. 


In this country there was a rude’ 


awakening from a dream of security, 
and in other countries there was in- 
creased nervousness and apprehen- 
sion,when the telegraph flashed to all 
quarters of the globe the intelligence 
that. Chicago, the freest of American 
cities, had been smitten by the anar- 
chists, after their own peculiar fash- 
ion, and that there had been blood- 
shed and death as a result. 

As early as 1878 it was known that 
there were organized groups of men 
and women in Chicago who advo- 
cated the overturning of existing so- 
cial conditions and forms of govern- 
ment. They paraded the streets, car- 
rying arms and red flags, and met in 
public places to make and listen to 
inflammatory speeches. But little 
attention was paid, however, to their 
movements or utterances until the 
early part of 1886, when fifty thou- 
sand laborers became involved ina 
struggle for an eight-hour system of 
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day labor in the city. On the 1st 
day of May strikes were inaugurated 
in the various manufacturing and 
other establishments employing large 
numbers of men; and on the 3d day 
of May a mob of strikers and their 
sympathizers attacked the non-union 
men who had taken the place of mal- 
contents in the McCormick Reaper 
Works. 

The police charged and dispersed 
the mob, and some of the rioters 
were killed. Then August Spies, a 
leading anarchist, hurried to the of- 
fice of the Arbeiter Zeitung, the anar- 
chist newspaper, and had printed 
what is known in Chicago as the “ re- 
venge circular.” It called upon work- 
ing men to arm themselves and 
avenge the death of their comrades 
who had been killed in the conflict 
with the police. ‘ 

Somewhat later a hand-bill was is- 
sued by a committee, calling a meet- 
ing of the laboring people, to be held 
in the “ Haymarket,” an open space 
near the centre of the city—the name 
of which sufficiently indicates its 
character—for the evening of the fol- 
lowing Monday. In the Arbetter Zeitung 
of May 4th appeared the cabalistic 
“y,” which, it was alleged, constituted 
the signal for calling together the 
armed sections of the anarchistic as- 
sociation, 

On the evening of Monday, May 
4th, about 2,000 people came together 
at the place named in the hand-bill, 
to whom addresses were made by 
Spies, Parsons and Fielden. It is due 
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to the truth of history to say that 
among the auditors, until about the 
close of Parsons’ speech, was the 
Mayor of the city, Mr. Harrison, who 
was called by the defence as a wit- 
ness on the trial; that he swore that 
the meeting was, up to the time of 
his departure, comparatively orderly, 
and the addresses only to be charac- 
terized as “violent political har- 
angues,” unusually moderate in tone 
for these speakers, and containing no 
incitements to violence. Before Par- 
sons concluded his speech—which 
was largely statistical and not intem- 
perate in expression—a considerable 
part of the audience separated and 
went home. Mr. Harrison thereupon 


went to the Desplaines Street Sta- 
tion, where the police were massed, 
under Inspector Bonfield, told that 
officer the meeting was peaceable and 
there seemed no occasion to appre- 
hend danger, and directed that the 
reserve forces of the police be sent 


home. Mr. Bonfield replied that his 
officers had brought him the same 
reports of the character of the meet- 
ing, but he was apprehensive an at- 
tack might be made, at the close of 
the meeting, upon the non-union em- 
ployees at one of the freight depots 
near by, and that he would hold his 
force at the Desplaines Street Station 
till the close of the meeting. In this 
suggestion the Mayor acquiesced, and 
then went home. Within a few min- 
utes thereafter Inspector Bonfield or- 
dered out his entire force, and star- 
ted, quick time, for the meeting. 
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Fielden was then speaking vehem- 
ently. But afew minutes before, on 
account of threatening clouds, a mo- 
tion had been made by Parsons for 
an adjournment to Zeph’s Hall, a 
half block away, and Parsons and the 
greater part of the meeting then 
left. Fielden, suggesting that he 
would be through in a few minutes, 
continued to speak, but to an au- 
dience reduced to not more than 
three or four hundred. 

Reaching the place of the speaking, 
Captain Ward, commanding the police 
force under Inspector Bonfield, or- 
dered the immediate dispersal of the 
meeting. A moment later a dynamite 
bomb, thrown by some person whose 
identity has never been credibly estab- 
lished, fell and exploded in the midst 
of the police, killing or mortally 
wounding seven of the officers, and 
wounding—more or less seriously—a 
number of others. The police at 
once opened fire on the crowd, which 
scattered in every direction, pursued 
by the officers—though it was claimed 
that a few scattering shots were fired 
by some of the people against the 
police. 

The excitement of the great mass 
of the city’s population was intense; 
the indignation of law-abiding citi- 
zens was boundless, and there went 
up acry for the swift and summary 
punishment of those supposed to be 
responsible for the hostile demonstra- 
tion, and consequent loss of life, 
which drowned every other expres- 
sion of sentiment, 
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The public fixed this responsibility 
upon the recognized leaders of the 
anarchistic movement, and demanded 
that they be brought to trial and 
punished for murder. A grand jury 
indicted August Spies, Michael 
Schwab, Albert R. Parsons, Adolph 
Fischer, George Engel, Samuel Fiel- 
den, Louis Lingg, Oscar Neebe, Ru- 
dolph Schnaubelt and Wilhelm Seli- 
ger, and presented them for trial on 
this charge. 

Seliger turned State’s evidence and 
was not brought to trial. Schnaubelt 
left the country and was never appre- 
hended. All the others, with the ex- 
ception of Parsons, were taken into 
custody by the authorities and held 
for trial. Parsons successfully eluded 
the police and remained at liberty un- 
til the day set for beginning the trial 
of his associates, June 21st, when he 
walked into court and took his place 
in the prisoners’ dock, to accept what- 
ever justice or fate might have in 
store for him. 

It has been necessary to recall and 
to place again before the public, this 
much of the history of a noted case, 
in writing a sketch of the professional 
career of the distinguished Chicago 
lawyer, who made in this case one of 
the most brilliant, persistent and de- 
termined struggles in behalf of fore- 
doomed clients, which has ever been 
made by a member of the American 
bar. 

Soon after the anarchists, whose 
names have already been mentioned, 
were taken into custody, the leading 


criminal lawyers of the city were ap- 
proached by friends of the accused, 
and asked to act as counsel in the im- 
pending trial. So intensely antago- 
nistic, however, was the general feel- 
ing of the public towards these men, 
that the lawyers of recognized ability 
who had been in the habit of defend- 
ing Chicago criminals, declined to 
face public sentiment, and refused to 
appear in the case. Finally, almost 
in despair, the friends of the anarch- 
ists appealed to Captain William P. 
Black, a man noted for his conscien- 
tious regard for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of his profession, to 
defend against the charges brought 
against them, men whose lives were 
about to be placed in jeopardy, in a 
court of justice. 

Captain Black was at that time in 
the enjoyment of a large and lucra- 
tive civil practice, which he had built 
up by years of unremitting effort, and 
he had given little if any attention to 
criminal cases. After listening with 
characteristic courtesy to the request 
that he should act as legal counsel 
for men charged with a heinous crime, 
with whom he had no acquaintance, 
and to whom he was under no obli- 
gation; men, moreover, with whose 
revolutionary ideas he has not even a 
modicum of sympathy, he informed 


those who called upon him that he 


was not a criminal lawyer, and ad- 
vised them to apply to some of his 
colleagues at the bar, who made a 
specialty of that branch of practice. 
The reply to this was, that these 
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lawyers had already been conferred 
with, and had refused to engage ina 
service, which they feared would 
jeopardize their standing as citizens 
and members of acommunity intensely 
hostile to the men who were to 
be placed on tria!. The friends of the 
anarchists appealed to Captain 
Black’s love of justice, his sense of 
fairness, and his regard for the right 
of fair and impartial trial by jury; 
protested that their friends would be 
proven innocent of the crime with 
which they were charged, and at the 
end of the interview they had wrung 
from him the promise that he would aid 
them to secure such counsel as would 
insure an able defence of the accused 


persons, when they were placed on 


trial. They were told to return two 
days later, to learn the results of his 
efforts in that direction; but when 
they again made their appearance at 
his office, he was compelled to inform 
them that he had been unable to per- 
suade any of the successful criminal 
lawyers of the city to take hold of 
the case. It had in the meantime be- 
come clear to him that the men 
charged with the “ Haymarket mur- 
der,” as it was called, were in danger 
of being sacrificed for want of ade- 
quate defense. This was something 
which his sense of duty would not 
permit him to look upon with indiffer- 
ence. Whether or not the accused 
persons were guilty as charged, was a 
question not to be decided in advance 
of trial and the hearing of evidence. 
He felt it to be the duty of some 
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member of the bar to defend them 
with all the zeal and ability at his 
command, and his chivalric nature 
would not allow him to shrink from 
a discharge of that duty, because of 
consequences which might be un- 
pleasant or even disastrous to him- 
self. 

The appeal which had been made 
to him seemed to have been made as 
the last resort of men who were in 
imminent peril, and casting aside all 
consideration for his personal inter- 
est, he declared that these men should 
not be hanged for the lack of a coun- 
selor, and he would take the case if 
he had “to fight it from beginning to 
end, without a dollar beyond his re- 
taining fee, and without any help 
other than that afforded by his office 
boy.” 

Once interested in the case, he be- 
came impressed with the idea, that 
his clients were not only absolutely 
innocent of having committed the 
crime with which they were charged, 
but innocent also of any purpose to 
commit such crime. Having no sym- 
pathy with the views of which they 
were supposed to be exponents, but 
yet believing them guiltless of the 
crime for which they were arraigned 
at the bar of justice, he addressed 
himself to the task of establishing 
that innocence with all the ardor of 
a forceful nature, and spared himself 
no effort which promised to contrib- 
ute to that result. He resorted to no 
stratagems, engaged in no intrigues, 
made use of no sinister means to at- 
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tain his purpose, but yet exhausted 
every resource known to the honor- 
able practice of law in criminal cases, 
in behalf of the clients whose cause 
he had espoused. 

The trial of the case began on the 
twenty-first day of June, and ended 
on the twenty-first day of August, 
1886, lasting just two months, and 
during its progress, there was never 
a moment when the vigilance and 
alertness of the leading counsel for 
the defense was relaxed, or when he 
swerved from his purpose to prevent, 
if it lay within his power to do so, 
the conviction and execution of men 
who were on trial rather for what 
they had spoken and written, than 
for the specific act of violence which 
it was alleged they had committed. 
The criticisms of the press, the threats 
of personal violence which came to 
him from hot-blooded and highly 
wrought-up individuals, who could 
see but one side of the pending case, 
and the unjust censure of old time 
friends and associates, were alike 
powerless to divert him from the line 
of action which he had marked out 
for himself in the beginning. Believ- 
ing that right and justice warranted 
and demanded a verdict of acquital 
for hig clients, his vigorous intellec- 
tuality, his knowledge of the law and 
precedents, and his powers as an ad- 
vocate, were taxed to the fullest ex- 
tent to place the cause before the jury 
in a way to compel the rendering of 
such a verdict. 

His closing argument to the jury 


was a masterly summing up of the 
evidence offered in the case, and a 
most impassioned and eloquent plea 
for a judgment which should be free 
from any taint of popular prejudice, 
and which should carry with it no 
evidence of having been influenced 
by public clamor. 

That his splendid efforts would be 
unavailing was a foregone conclusion. 
Public sentiment demanded that the 
men who had been brought to trial, 
should be convicted and punished, 
and the public safety seemed to jus- 
tify it. 

Schwab, Fielden, Engel, Parsons, 
Lingg, Spies, and Fisher, were sen- 
tenced to death, and Neebe to serve 
aterm of years in the States prison. 

From the judgment of the court, 
Captain Black appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, and from 
there he carried the case to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Failing to secure at the hands of 
either of these tribunals a reversal or 
setting aside of the judgment of the 
lower court, he appealed to the gov- 
ernor of the State to exercise execu- 
tive clemency, and thus fulfilled to the 
letter, the promise whice he had made 
in the beginning, to “fight the case 
to the end.” Thesentences of Fielden 
and Schwab were finally commuted 
to life imprisonment, without doubt 
mainly upon the recommendation of 
the prosecuting attorney, who based 
his recommendation upon the state- 
ment, in substance, that he did not 
believe these two had any personal 
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knowledge of any plan or intention to 
use force at the Haymarket meeting, 
or were responsible therefor; although 
several police officers upon the trial 
swore positively that Fielden himself 
emptied a revolver at the police. 

Parsons, Engel, Fisher, and Spies 
were hanged, while Lingg escaped 
the same punishment by taking his 
own life. 

After the condemned men had been 
executed, in pursuance of the judg- 
ment passed upon them, their loyal 
counselor and defender demonstrated 
the fact that he had undertaken the 
defense from a sense of duty, not 
only to his profession but to his fel- 
low men. He had entered upon the 
defense believing that his clients were 
innocent of the crime of murder, or 
of being accessories thereto. This 
belief became a positive conviction 
as the trial progressed. With all the 
power of eloquence and logical argu- 
ment he had sought to impress upon 
the jury, before which they were tried, 
the fact that they were innocent. 
When they had been condemned and 
executed, he believed that innocent 
men had suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law, and having the courage to, 
express his sentiments under all cir- 
cumstances, he appeared at the ob- 
sequies of Parsons, Spies, Engel and 
Fisher, to say that in his judgment a 
great wrong had been committed. 

The bravery and manliness of Par- 
sons, in surrendering himself for trial 
when he was beyond the reach of 
danger, his devotion to the principles 
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which he had espoused, his bearing, 
and that of his associates in the or- 
deal through which they had passed, 
evoked from even the highly wrought- 
up populace ameasure of pity and re- 
gard. It is notstrange, therefore, that 
Captain Black, who had been brought 
into the most intimate professional 
relations with them, who had become 
familiar with the better natures of 
men who may be written down in his- 
tory as fanatical, but hardly as crim- 
inal, should have embraced the last 
opportunity of paying tribute to such 
virtues as they possessed, and of say- 
ing that “ whatever their mistakes of 
judgment, their hearts were wrapped 
up in the cause of the common peo- 
ple.” 


What he said upon that occa- 
sion was bravely and eloquently said. 
It provoked criticism at the time, but 
such criticism is no longer heard from 
those who have come to consider this 


remarkable case calmly and dispas- 
sionately. 

That the view of the case which 
Captain Black entertained during the 
trial, and still entertains, was and is 
entertained by many other eminent 
lawyers, there can be no doubt. One 
of the most distinguished—-General 
B. F. Butler—after the execution of 
the anarchists wrote a letter tg Cap- 
tain Black—too long to be quoted in 
full, in this connection—which he 
closed as follows: “A learned and 
upright judge, writing the judicial 
history of witchcraft in this country, 
sums up as follows: ‘If the popular 
cry is to be a standard of what is 
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right, the security of property is at 
an end, personal liberty is no longer 
safe, and the blood of the innocent 
will often seal the triumph of a pop- 
ular administration of justice in the 
triumph of popular vengeance.’ Some 
later writer on judicial proceedings, 
comparing the judicial murder of 
witches with the trial of the anarchists 
will close by saying: ‘Alas! how 
surely, from age to age, does history 
repeat itself!’ One further fact, which 
I say for your comfort: The deter- 
mined action of a single member of 
our profession, standing up against 
this witchcraft craze, brought it to an 
end. I look for like fruits to come 
fiom what you have done.” 


Captain Black’s professional course 
in the defence of the anarchists was 
above reproach, and merited the high 
encomiums pronounced upon it by 


leading members of the bar. How- 
ever, it cost him a great share of his 
civil practice. Prior to the time of 
that trial he had been extensively en- 
gaged in important civil causes, and 
a partial record of his work is found 
in many cases reported in the appel- 
late and Supreme courts of the State 
of Illinois and the courts of the 
United States. As calmer judgment 
comes, men are appreciating the self- 
sacrificing and heroic spirit that led 
the lawyer, in obedience to the ethics 
of his profession and the spirit of the 
law, to stand for a fair trial for those 
who were accused of offence; and he 
is regaining and has regained his 
practice, and is now enjoying a more 
9 
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lucrative practice than ‘even before 
he “put all to the touch” in defence 
of human life: Returning friends 
and clients are manifesting their ap- 
preciation of his ability, fidelity and 
conscientiousness. These characte- 
ristics, which are evidenced in all of 
Captain Black’s work, insure care and 
thoroughness in preparation and ear- 
nestness and vigor in the presenta- 
tion of his cases, and account for the 
large measure of success which at- 
tends his work. 

Among his recent successes may be 
mentioned his conduct of the case of 
Charlton against the Chicago Gas 
Trust Company, in which he obtained 
a decree appointing a receiver of the 


.trust, and an injunction against the 


payment of any moneys of the trust 
to the non-resident trustee selected 
by the trust, in its attempt to estab- 


lish a perpetual monopoly in the ma- 


nufacture and sale of gas in the city 
of Chicago, without the possibility of 
competition between the gas com- 
panies holding franchises in the city 
and that united in this “combine’-— 
and while it is true that, yielding to 
some influences as yet undisclosed, 
Mr. Charlton dismissed this suit, after 
Mr. Black had won for him this mag- 
nificent victory—it yet stands as one 


_of the evidences of the character of 


this attorney that this arrangement 
between Charlton and the trust was 


.made absolutely without Captain 


Black’s knowledge, and that the en- 
tire community knew he was in no 
wise a party to the scheme. 
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In brief, it may be said that no man 
possesses in a higher degree than 
Captain Black the confidence of those 
who know him, and no man better 
deserves such confidence. 

The spirit which Captain Black 
manifested on the occasion of the 
defence of the anarchists, which 
brought him into greater prominence 
than any other event of his profes- 
sional career, the same high sense of 
honor ahd devotion to duty has char- 
acterized all the actions of his life, 
and seems to have been handed down 
to him, along with brilliant mental 
endowments, by a_ strong-minded, 
conscientious and God - fearing 
Scotch ancestry. These ancestors 
located in America in ante-revolu- 
tionary times, living first in South 
Carolina, and later in Westmoreland 
county, Pa. They were among the 
patriots who engaged in the pro- 
longed struggle for national independ- 
ence, and contributed their full share 
to the results achieved. 

Rev. John Black, one of the earliest 
representatives of the family in Penn- 
sylvania, was a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, whose son and great-grandson 
followed the same calling, and were 
identified with the same church. The 
great-grandson, Rev. John Black, D.D., 
was the father of Captain William P. 
Black. He spent the greater part of 
his ministerial life in the south, and 
closed a brilliant career at Allegheny, 
Pa., where he died in 1847, when he 
was but thirty-seven years of age. 

Captain Black’s grandfather on the 


maternal side was William Findley, 
who was for twenty years a United 
States Senator and member of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania. His moth- 
er’s maiden name was Josephine L. 
Culbertson. She was originally of 


the family who located ‘“ Culbertson 
Row,” Pa., but at the time of her 
marriage to Rev. John Black she re- 
sided with her parents at Madison, 


Ind. 

At the time of his father’s death, 
William P. Black, who was born in 
Woodford county, Ky., November 11, 
1842, was but five yearsof age. Soon 
after the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Black removed to Danville, IIll., and 
in 1850 was married to Dr. William 
Fithian, a successful man of affairs 
and a gentleman of culture and abil- 
ity. As a boy, Captain Black was 
studiously inclined, and he acquired, 
in addition to a good English educa- 
tion, a considerable knowledge of 
literature at an early age. He en- 
tered Wabash College, at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., when he was eighteen years 
old, but his collegiate career was cut 
short by the breaking out of the war 
of the rebellion. On the 15th of 
April, 1861, he enlisted, with about 
forty other students of Wabash Col- 
lege—including his only brother—as 
a private soldier in Company I of the 
Eleventh Indiana Zouaves, comman- 
ded by Colonel (afterwards Major- 
General) Lew. Wallace. 

At the end of three months’ service, 
for which this regiment was enlisted, 
he was mustered out as a corporal, 
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and at once assisted to recruit a com- 
pany in Vermilion county, IIl., for 
the three years’ service. This com- 
pany was mustered into service at 
Chicago as Company K of the 
Thirty-seventh Illinois Infantry Regi- 
ment, known as the “Fremont 
Rifles,” and W. P. Black was elected 
captain, his commission being re- 
ceived before he reached his nine- 
teenth birthday. 

He retained the command of his 
company until he was duly mus- 
tered out of service, more than three 
years later, participating in all the 
battles and skirmishes in which the 
regiment engaged. At the siege of 
Vicksburg, he held the responsible 


and dangerous position of brigade 
picket officer, having charge of the 
rifle-pits of his brigade, and demon- 
strated that he possessed that high 
courage which could be implicitly re- 


lied upon and put to any test. Dur- 
ing his military career, every duty 
which he was called upon to perform 
was performed quietly and unosten- 
tatiously, but faithfully, and his pa- 
triotism and loyalty were amply and 
abundantly proven. 

He was mustered out of the service 
on the 30th of September, 1864, and 
returned to Danville, where he spent 
the next ensuing year in the office of 
the Provost Marshal of the Seventh 
Illinois Congressional District. 

In the fall of 1865 he came to Chi- 
cago, and began the study of law in 
the office of Messrs. Arrington & Dent. 
After being admitted to the bar, he 


returned to his home in Danville, 
where he practiced law one year. Re- 
turning at the end of that time to 
Chicago, he formed a _ partnership 
with Mr. Thomas Dent, whose asso- 
ciation with Judge Alfred Arrington 
had been broken up by the latter’s 
death. The partnership thus formed 
between Messrs. Dent & Black con- 
tinued up to 1887, when Captain 
Black withdrew from the association, 
to devote his time and energies to the 
anarchists’ case. 

As a lawyer, he has achieved dis. 
tinction, not only for his ability, but 
the integrity and honesty of purpose 
which characterizes all his profes- 
sional acts. Outside of the profes- 
sion he is known as a Christian gen- 
tleman of liberal views and broad 
culture. 

A close student of social problems, 
he has written with clearness, force 
and vigor on questions of moment to 
the American body politic, and dis- 
coursed eloquently on themes which 
attract the attention of thinking men 
of all countries. In 1881 he delivered 
before the Chicago Philosophical So- 
ciety a lecture on “Socialism as a 
Factot in American Society and Poli- 
tics,” which was published in the Chi- 
cago Zimes, re-published in pamphlet 
form, and extensively quoted and no- 
ticed in various parts of the country. 
A year later, he delivered before the 
same society a lecture on “Russia 
and Nihilism,” which he has since 
been called upon to deliver before 
other societies and clubs, and which 
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has also been published in various 
forms. Concerning this lecture, Wen- 
dell Phillips wrote to Captain Black: 
“Such a masterly and logical sum- 
ming up of the case against the Ro- 
manoffs must give our people pause 
and make them think. Then we shall 
see a public opinion more worthy of 
our past and our national position 
among civilized states. I have read 
and re-read your statement, each time 
with fresh admiration and added 
thanks that an American has been 
found ready to make it-—an honor to 
us and a service to the world.” 

John Swinton wrote to a friend, of 
the same lecture: “The comprehen- 
siveness and accuracy of the author’s 
knowledge; the elevation of his spirit; 
the charm of his love for truth, justice 
and man; the generosity of his sym- 
pathy, and the boldness and freshness 
of his manner riveted me to his pages 
as soon as I had opened them. As- 
tonishment mingled with pleasure as 
I passed from sentence to sentence. 
It is a most worthy contribution from 
a man of whose existence in Chicago 
I am delighted to know.” 

In politics, Captain Black has al- 
ways, since 1872, been thoroughly in- 
dependent, holding himself in position 
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to attack what he looks upon as polit- 
ical sophistries, wherever advanced, 
and to assail corruption in the con- 
duct of public affairs wherever it ex- 
ists. He has but once allowed him- 
self to become a candidate for office, 
and that was in 1882, when he received 
the unsolicited nomination of the 
Anti-Monopolists, Democrats and In- 
dependent Republicans for Congress 
in the Third Congressional District 
of Illinois. His candidacy elicited 
remarkable enthusiasm, and the ma- 
jority of his competitor—which had, 
two years previously, been 6,o0oo—was 
reduced to 2,400. 

In 1874, Wabash College—from 
which Captain Black withdrew, in 
1861, to enter the service of his coun- 
try—conferred upon him the degree 
of Master of Arts, in recugnition of 
his scholarly attainments and distin- 
guished ability. 

He was married in 1869, shortly 
after he began the practice of law in 
Chicago, to Miss Hortensia M. Mac- 
Greal, of Galveston, Texas, a daugh- 
ter of Peter MacGreal, who was at 
that time a leading lawyer of the Lone 
Star State. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


In 1786, Richard Allen and Henry 
Payne, thrifty and enterprising Vir- 
ginia planters, emigrated with their 
families to Kentucky, to become noted 
pioneers of the last-named State. 
Since that time both the Allen and 
Payne families have been conspicu- 
ous in Kentucky history. Betsy, one 
of the daughters of Henry Payne, 
married Henry Johnson, and as the 
fruit of that marriage bore three sons, 
one of whom was Madison C. John- 


son, one of the most distinguished 
lawyers and jurists of the State of 
Kentucky. After the death of Henry 
Johnson, she married John Allen, a 
son of Richard Allen, and became the 
mother of three other sons, all of 
whom have been prominent citizens 


of Kentucky. Albert Allen, the 
youngest of the three sons, has for 
many years been widely known 
throughout Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and the Virginias, by 
reason of his prominence in the Chris- 
tian Church organization, and also in 
Ohio and Kentucky, as asomewhat ac- 
tive participant in certain notable po- 
litical campaigns. He was married 
in 1845 to Ann E, Offutt, of Scott 
county, Ky., and in early life was a 
stock breeder and planter in Fayette 
county. On this plantation, which 


‘was born March 3, 1848. 


was a typical Kentucky farm of the 
anti-bellum period, James Lane Allen, 
lawyer and Uiterateur, of Chicago, 
He was 
next to the eldest of a family of eight 
children born to Albert and Ann E. 
Allen. His youth was spent amidst 
rural surroundings, and the trees, the 
brooks and the flowers of that pictur- 
esque region were his earliest love. 
A keen appreciation of the beauties 
of nature, a thorough sympathy with 
all the phases and conditions of pas- 
toral life, and a healthy, mental and 
physical development resulted natur- 
ally from these environments and as- 
sociations. His education was at the 
same time literary and industrial. 

Operations on his father’s farm 
were carried on, as they were upon all 
other large southern plantations at 
that time, by slave labor, but he was 
nevertheless brought up im such a 
manner as to give him a practical 
knowledge of the tilling of the soil, a 
sympathy with honest labor, and that 
generous love of nature, which is one 
of his marked characteristics. 

*His early educational training was 
received in a private school, located 
on his father’s plantation, which was 
generally presided over by a northern 
lady teacher or college graduate. His 
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associates here were the sons of other 
planters of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, The teachers selected to look 
after their educational advancement, 
were such as had fully demonstrated 
their fitness for the work, and their 
pupils, as a rule, made rapid progress 
in their studies, and were passed 


along to collegiate courses without 
unnecessary delay or waste of time. 
By such continuous and _ well-di- 
rected training, Mr. Allen was pre- 
pared to enter college when he was 
but fifteen years of age, and, in fact, 


did enter college early in his sixteenth 
year. In company with his elder bro- 
ther, now Rev. Frank W. Allen, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Female Orphan 
College at Fulton, Mo., he was matri- 
culated at Bethany College, Va., in 
the fall of 1864. 

In college he distinguished himself 
for his proficiency in all the studies 
of the curriculum, and especially for 
his thorough mastery of the classics. 
In 1867, when he was but a few 
months more than nineteen years of 
age, he graduated from Bethany Col- 
lege with the class honors of a class 
in which he was by far the youngest 
member, and of which the average 
age was twenty-six and a half years. 

Among the distinguished friends of 
the college who were present at the 
commencement exercises of that date, 
were Judge Jere Black, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and General James A. Garfield, 
of Ohio, both of whom were officially 
connected with the institution as 
trustees. 
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It is well known that a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of both these emi- 
nent men, was a kindly regard for 
young men, and the interest which 
they took under all circumstances, in 
aiding them as far as possible to get 
a right start in life. Allen’s youthful- 
ness, the real excellence of the oration 
which he delivered upon the occasion 
of his graduation, and the fact that 
he had carried off the college honors, 
naturally attracted to him the atten- 
tion of both the jurist and statesman, 
and both were among the first to ten- 
der him their congratulations and in- 
quire as to his plans and purposes for 
the future. A friendship of many 
years standing with the father of the 
young man, added materially to Gar- 
field’s interest in him, and immedi- 
ately after his graduation he was in- 
vited to call upon the latter, to confer 
with him as to his future course .of 
action. At this meeting General Gar- 
field approved of his purpose to enter 
the legal profession, but advised him 
to defer reading law for a year or 
two, and in the meantime to engage 
in teaching school. His own experi- 
ence had led him to believe that teach- 
ing constituted a good field of men- 
tal discipline, and one which would 
round out the character of his young 
friend, and fit him more fully for the 
practice of his chosen profession. 
After promising to follow this advice, 
young Allen parted from his distin- 
guished adviser, the latter assuring 
him that he should watch with inter- 
est his future career, and stand ready 
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to assist him at any time that oppor- 
tunity offered. This acquaintance, 
which began just as the young colle- 
gian stepped acrossed the threshold 
of active life, ripened into a friendship 
which was of inestimable value to 
him. 

Garfield took a genuine interest in 
his career, advising him whenever he 
deemed it necessary, and losing no 
opportunity to aid his advancement. 
This intimacy was not interrupted 
after Garfield became President, and 
the kindly interest of former years 
was manifested during his deplorably 
short occupancy of the White House. 

Upon graduating at Bethany Col- 
lege, in 1867, Mr. Allen went to New 
York State, where he became associ- 
ate principal of Williamsville Classi- 
cal Institute, located near Buffalo. 
The following year he came to Wau- 
keyan, IIl., where he accepted the po- 
sition of principal of the High School 
of that city. He remained there two 
years, a portion of the time acting 
as superintendent of the Waukegan 
School. 

While teaching school at Wauke- 
gan, he began reading law in the 
office of Messrs. Blodgett, Upton & 
Williams, the senior member of the 
firm being Hon. Henry W. Blodgett, 
now Judge of the United States 
Courts for the Northern District of 
Illinois. 

In 1869 he removed to Omaha, 
Neb., and completed his law studies, 
being a portion of the time in the of- 
fice of Hon. A. J. Poppleton, one of 
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the most noted corporation lawyers 
of the north-west. Before he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, he was brought 
prominently before the public—or at 
least that part of it made up of law- | 
yers—by the publication of “ Allen’s 
Hand-book of the Nebraska Code,” a 
work which was favorably received 
by the profession. 

In 1870 he was admitted to the bar 
at Omaha, and at once began practi- 
cing in that city. He met with flat- 
tering success, and would most likely 
have continued in the practice there 
had not the fire of 1871 in Chicago 
opened to him, as it did to many 
others, what seemed to be a wide and 
inviting field. With the building up 
of a new city, in place of “old Chi- 
cago,” an opportunity was presented 
for young men in the professions, as 
well as in general business, to start 
on an equal footing with the great 
majority of their competitors, and 
the outlook was promising. Taking 
this view of the situation, Mr. Allen 
came to Chicago in 1872; and since 
that time he has been continuously 
engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion in this city. As a lawyer, he has 
not disappointed those who knew 
him inthe flush of a promising young 
manhood and predicted for him a 
brilliant career. Although still looked 
upon asa young man, he is, in fact, one 
of the older members of the Chicago 
bar, and, his ability having been 
tested in many hard-fought legal 
contests, his reputation as one of the 
scholarly, accomplished and _ well- 
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equipped lawyers of the west has 
been fully established. Like most 
lawyers and public men who emenate 
from Kentucky, his oratorical ability 
is of a high order, and his public ad- 
dresses upon social, political and edu- 
cational questions have all been 
worthy of his nativity and brought 
new honor to it. 

In 1880 he appeared as a campaign 
speaker in support of General Gar- 
field; and again in 1884, as a suppor- 
ter of Blaine for the Presidency; but 
since that time he has not taken an 
active interest in politics. Declining 
various nominations to official posi- 
tions, he has confined his public ser- 
vices to active participation in the 
conduct of the educational depart- 
ment of the city government and 
in the management of the public 
library of the city, of which he 
was a director, and in the building up 
of which his services have been ex- 
ceedingly valuable. 

Within the past few years he has 
become, perhaps, even as widely 
known as a J/iterateur as a lawyer. 
Always a lover of choice literature 
and an admirer of literary genius, his 
associations have been largely with 
the men and women who have be- 
come prominent in the world of let- 
ters; and it has followed, as a natu- 
ral consequence, that literary work 
should constitute his diversion from 
the cares and perplexities of profes- 
sional life. 

Like Thomas Nelson Page—who, 
by the way, is also a lawyer—he has 


found attractive material in a South- 
ern field. Familiar from childhood 
with the vernacular, habits, disposi- 
tion and quaint superstitions of the 
colored race, it has been his fancy to 
write a number of Southern sketches 
(introducing the dialect of the negro), 
the graceful style, pathos, tenderness 
and realism of which, have more than 
charmed the public. Some of his lit- 
erary productions have found their 
way into the magazines, but he has 
withheld his negro sketches from 
print, and only consented to give 
readings of them now and then, which 
have delighted highly-cultured and 
critical audiences. As word-paint- 


ings of Southern scenes, these dialect 
sketches are admirably conceived, 


and the author has the happy faculty 
of reading them with inimitable grace 
and effect. His readings are largely 
confined to his own writings, and are 
regarded as genuine literary events, 
always attracting large audiences of 
the most cultured people of a great 
city, while the public press furnishes 
the warmest commendation of the lit- 
erary worth of these sketches, as well as 
of their unique rendition. Mr. Allen’s 
friends—among whom are some of 
the most distinguished dialect writers 
and readers, with whom he has ap- 
peared upon the platform—have re- 
peatedly urged him to publish these 
sketches in the magazines, but he de- 
clines so touse them. An intimation 
has been made, however, that at some 
time in the near future the gems of 
literature which have been the pro-. 
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duct of his pen, shall be gathered to- 
gether and published in book form, 
when they will assuredly take their 
place along with the Southern classics 
of Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas Nel- 
son Page and George W. Cable. 

Like Mr. Page himself, Mr. Allen 
finds his recreation in his literary 
work. The law is a jealous mistress, 
it is true; but certainly no fault can 
be found with such faithful service as 
Mr. Allen gives her. No lawyer is 
more constant and tireless in his la- 
bor. His practice extends over a large 
area of territory, and in championing 
the numerous and varied causes com- 
mitted to his care, he is called upon 
to measure resources and legal acu- 
men with the most learned and saga- 
cious of western lawyers. The suc- 
cessful practice of law in this field 
demands not only native ability, but 
extensive research and genius for an- 
alytical reasoning, tireless energy and 
indefatigable industry. 


Turning from these exacting labors, 
now and then, when occasion permits, 
Mr. Allen drifts naturally into the field 
of literature; and his early experi- 
ences, his love of nature, and his thor- 
ough appreciation of and familiarity 
with one of the quaint products of 
American civilization, have given color 
to much of what he has written. 
However, enviable as may be the 
place in literature which he has at- 
tained or may hereafter attain, his 
front rank as a lawyer has been fully 
established by twenty years and more. 
of active practice at the bar. 

He was married in 1870 to Joseph- 
ine A. Allen, a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, and has one daugh- 
ter,a charming young lady seventeen 
years of age, now in college at Old 
Monticello. 


Howarp Louis ConarpD. 
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HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL 


INSTITUTIONS AND MEDICAL 


PROFESSION OF CHICAGO. 


XV. 


ADDISON H. FOSTER, A. B., A. M. M. D. 


AT the last annual meeting of the 
Chicago Pathological Society, held 
some time since, Dr. Addison H. Fos- 
ter was chosen by his brother prac- 
titioners to preside over the delibera- 
tions of that organization of leading 
Chicago physicians during the ensu- 
ing year. 

While his election to the presidency 
of the Pathological Society was a tes- 
timonial to his high character as a 
physician, and his professional prom- 
inence in Chicago, it was by no means 
necessary to introduce him to the 
public of this city. For nearly twenty- 
three years he has practiced medicine 
in Chicago, and long since became 
generally known, not only asa suc- 
cessful physician, but as a scholarly 
and cultured gentleman and a most 
estimable citizen. 

Addison Howard Foster, was born 
at Wilton, N. H., November 13, 1838, 
and is descended from two of the no- 


ted pioneer immigrants to New Eng- 
land. His paternal immigrant ances- 
tor was Reginald Foster, who came to 
this country from Scotland and set- 


tled at Ipswich, Mass., in 1638, and 
three years prior to that date—in 
1635—his maternal immigrant ances- 
tor, Samuel Howard, had come from 
London, England, to become a settler 
at Charlestown, Mass. 

The descendants of these two pio- 
neers among the settlers of Ame- 
rica, were participants in the 
Revolutionary war, and many of them 
have since been conspicuous figures 
in American history. The four great- 
grandfathers of Dr. Foster were Revo- 
lutionary soldiers; three of them, 
Joshua Foster, Samuel Howard, and 
Benjamin Tenney, being named in 
the list of those who marched from 
Temple, N. H., to Cambridge, on the 
alarm of the 19th of April, 1775. One 
grandfather of Dr. Foster also served 
in the Independence war, making the 
number of his ancestors who partici- 
pated in that struggle, five. Of these 
five patriots, Captain William A. 
Hawkins, one of Dr. Foster’s great- 
grandfathers rendered the most dis- 
tinguished services. His home was 
at Wilton, N. H., and it was on the 
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farm handed down by him to his de- 
scendants, that Dr. Foster was born. 

As a boy, Dr. Addison H. Foster 
attended the public schools of his 
native town, until he entered the New 
Ipswich Appleton Academy, to fit 
himself for college. After graduat- 
ing from the academy, he entered 
Dartmouth College, from which in- 
stitution he graduated in 1863. Be- 
fore receiving his baccalaurate degree 
he had determined to enter the medi- 
cal profession, but a long and serious 
illness of typhoid fever interfered for 
atime with the carrying out of his 
plans. During this illness he was 
drafted into the military service. He 
furnished a substitute, and when he 
had sufficiently recovered his health 
to turn his attention again to study, 
he began reading medicine under 
the preceptorship of Dr. William D. 
Buck, of Manchester, N. H. After 
reading with Dr. Buck one year, he 
attended his first course of lectures at 
Dartmouth Medical College, where he 
was assistant and acting demonstra- 
tor of anatomy under the late Profes- 
sor E. R. Peaslee, of New York City. 
The next year he studied with Dr. 
Buck and Professor L. B. How, M. D., 
after which he went to New York 
City and attended a course of lectures 
at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, at the same time pursuing a 
careful course of study and investiga- 
tion in the leading hospitals of the 
city. In 1866 he received his medical 
degree from that college, and soon 
afterward located at Lawrence, Mass., 
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where he began.practicing his pro- 
fession. 

After practicing two years at Law- 
rence, he reached the conclusion that 
the west offered better opportunities 
than the east for rapid advancement 
in the practice of medicine, as well as 
in other professions and general busi- 
ness, and that a large city would 
prove to be the most desirable of 
western locations. 

Accordingly in 1868, he came to 
Chicago, where his educational and 
professional attainments soon brought 
him into prominence, both as a phy- 
sician and educator. When the 
Women’s Medical College was organ- 
ized in 1870, he became connected 
with the institution as professor of 
surgical anatomy and associate pro- 
fessor of surgery. He retained this 
connection until 1876, when he found 
it necessary to devote all his time to 
his rapidly growing practice. 

With Dr. Brackett, he was visiting 
physician in the west division of the 
city for the Brainard Free Dispensary, 
in 1869-70—they being the first phy- 
sicians designated for this service— 
and from 1872 to 1888, principal medi- 
cal examiner for the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. He 
has been, since it was founded, con- 
sulting physician to the Hospi- 
tal_ for Women and Children, and 
for the past two years physician 
to the Washingtonian Home, but dur- 
ing all this time has given the greatest 
share of his attention to private prac- 
tice, in which he has achieved distinc- 
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tion for his faithful and _ efficient 
services, and his conscientious devo- 
tion to the duties of his profession. 
Belonging to that class of physi- 
cians known as “tamily physicians,” 
his practice has been general in its 
character, and there are few western 
.practitioners who have kept pace 
more fully with all the developments 
of medical science. A close student 
of books and a careful reader of the 
periodical literature which plays so 
important a part in the advancement 
of medical science, he is at the same 
time an equally careful student of 
pacients. Those who rely upon him 


for advice and assistance may always 
expect to be dealt with candidly and 
frankly, under any and all circum- 


stances, and professional sophistries 
are things with which Dr. Foster has 
no patience, for the reason that they 
have no place in the intelligent prac- 
tice of medicine. 
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Manifesting always that kindly 
sympathy with the patient, which 
lightens, if it cannot entirely dispel 
the gloom of the sick room, a cour- 
teous gentleman and a physician of 
recognized skill and ability, it is 
needless to say he has been a success- 
ful practitioner in all that the term 
implies. He is a well-known con- 
tributor to medical literature, and 
was one of the incorporators and 
directors, and for several years treas- 
urer of the Chicago Medical Press As- 
sociation. He is also a prominent 
member of the American Medical As- 
sociation, “The American Academy 
ot Medicine,” the Illinois State Medi- 
cal Society; the Chicago Medical 
Society, and first vice-president of the 
Gynecological Society for this year. 

Dr. Foster was married in 1866, to 
Miss Susan Houghton, of New Ips- 
wich, N. H., and has three sons. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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1840. 


JUST BEFORE THE CITY’S BIRTH. 


VI. 


WE have, in the previous chapter, in- 
timated that the hue and the composi- 
tion of the new blood infused into the 
young town was bright and strong. 
That which follows is but further proof 
in the same vein. The years 1835 and 
1836 witnessed, to a great extent, the 
ringing out of the old order of things 
—sturdy though it was—and the ring- 
ing in of other men and more metro- 
politan ideas. Fort Dearborn died. 
The canal was born. But no more 
hints—let us to facts! 

In September, 1835, while the last 
of the land sales were being made in 
Chicago, a_ well-educated, broad- 
shouldered, large-brained, and whole- 
souled young man was landed ina 
row-boat at Dearborn street bridge, 
the Buffalo steamboat in which he 
had arrived being anchored outside 
the harbor bar. Breaking his way 
through the tall prairie grass he, and 
his fellow passengers, cut across to 
the Sauganash Hotel, on Market 
street, where it was soon learned by 
the townsmen that he was a lawyer 
from the Pine Tree State, that his 
name was J. Young Scammon, and 
that he carried letters of introduction 


to Henry Moore, the assistant of Col- 
onel Hamilton, clerk of the circuit 
court of Cook county. Luckily, Mr. 
Moore soon went into active legal 
practice, and Mr. Scammon stepped 
into the vacancy under Judge Hamil- 


ton, who held and filled (with the aid 


of such capable young men) half a 
dozen county and State offices. Dur- 
ing the next year Mr. Scammon 
formed a partnership with Buckner 
S. Morris, an eloquent, genial Ken- 
tuckian, ten years his senior. The 
firm was a strong one, but was not of 
long duration. Mr. Morris’ subse- 
quent career was an eventful one, in- 
cluding an election to the mayoralty, 
the circuit judgeship, a candidacy for 
governor, and a trial by court martial 
(and an acquittal) for conspiracy in 
the attempt of southern sympathizers 
to liberate the Confederate prisoners 
from Camp Douglas. 

Mr. Scammon’s career was not so 
exciting, but it,was of a far broader 
gauge, and good seed never ceased to 
be scattered from his pathway—which 
ended on earth in March, 1890. He 
was particularly and honorably iden- 
tified with the early financial system 
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of the State, but the fire of 1871 ruined 
him in everything but credit and 
charaeter. With these at his com- 
mand he was enabled to do as much 
as any one man in the re-building and 
reviving of Chicago. It is not the 
place here to go into details regard- 
ing his halfcentury of accomplish- 
ments, misfortunes, and generosities. 

- They should be scattered throughout 
the record of the city’s life. 

The much-advertised and audacious 
young town of 1835, also drew to her 
bosom, about the time that she re- 
ceived Mr. Scammon, the able, witty 
—even waggish—and entirely com- 
panionable Dr. Charles Volney Dyer, 
whom Vermont produced as an in- 
fant, and New Jersey sent forth as a 
physician of twenty-seven, who was 
predestined, from the very nature of 
his “make-up,” to lay successful 
siege to the heart of the community, 
or the town of Chicago. So rapidly 
did he warm the hearts of the people 
that before his residence had been of 
a year’s standing, he blossomed forth 
as aclerk-elect of the town board, and 
he would have been sent to the As- 
sembly as a State Representative had 
some financial opponent not raised 
the constitutional objection that he 
had not been “among us” for a 
twelve-month yet. But, as intimated, 
Dr. Dyer was the man for the com- 
munity. A cold-browed, scheming, 
austere man may withdraw himself 
into his selfish plans, repel hostile 
thrusts and blows, and advance to 
power in the affairs of a large city; 


but it is his opposite whom very young 
communities delight to welcome and 
to honor. Shut out to a great extent 
from the large eastern world, such 
pioneer western towns as Chicago 
were thrown in upon themselves. Like 
healthy, sociable cubs, the townsmen 
wanted to crowd together, and rub 
against each other for warmth. They 
dearly loved, in the exuberance of 
their spirits, to tumble each other 
about, and to growl and to pretend, 
sometimes, to be very fierce. They 
did. dearly love to rub up against a 
new-comer, and find that he was 
warm and strong, could growl but did 
not know how to snarl. All of which 
characteristics, the good people of 
Chicago found in the new-comer 
from New Jersey. 

To show Dr. Dyer that, as a com- 
munity, Chicago bore him no ill-will 
for declining to serve out his term as 
town clerk and for being ineligible to 
the office of State Representative, in- 
fluential townsmen obtained him ap- 
pointments as judge of the probate 
court, in 1837, and during 1838-40 he 
was surgeon of the county militia and 
of the City Guards and health officer 
of the city, as well asa fiery aboli- 
tionist and a faithful conductor on 
the underground railroad, which run 
more than one slave from Chicago 
into Canada. The duties attached to 
such offices as the military surgeon- 
ship were more honorary than oner- 
ous; but, all in all, there was no man 
in greater demand than Dr. Dyer, and 
he joked through it all. For instance, 
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in his round of professional duties an 
undeniable highwayman demanded 
his money or his life. Undeniably 
the doctor was frightened, but if the 
scene had been laid in his death-bed 
he would have said, as he died at the 
point of the weapon, “I take both 
your money and your life.” In these 
early’years, he moved from the city 
to the suburbs beyond the cemetery, 
then located in the modern Lincoln 


Park. A friend not seeing him as 
often as formerly, inquired where he 
was living. “Oh, I am very comfort- 
ably situated,” he remarked, solemnly. 
“T have a home beyond the grave.” 
The late Thomas Hoyne, who used to 
tell the story, insisted that Dr. Dyer 


was long pointed out as the earth- 
bound unfortunate having a home be- 
yond the grave. 

Even during such wholesale har- 
vests of death as were reaped by the 
cholera epidemic of 1854, Dr. Dyer 
being among the most faithful and 
fearless in his ministrations, some 
humorous phase would be extracted 
and be cast over the hideousness of 
the scenes. “ Deeming it requisite to 
establish a quarantine, to prevent the 
introduction of the disease,” he says, 
“we organized an amateur board of 
health and hired a warehouse to be 
used as a hospital. Hearing that a 
steamboat was coming into port with 
eighteen cases of cholera on board, 
we went onto the vessel and removed 
the patients to the improvised hospi- 
tal. On viewing the sick, nine were 
decided to be beyond medical assist- 
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ance, and the remaining moiety were 
decreed to be favorable subjects for 
pathological skill; but, unfortunately, 
the nine upon whom were lavished 
all the resources of science died, and 
those who were esteemed to be almost 
in articulo mortis all got well.” 
President Lincoln appointed Dr. 
Dyer (in 1863) judge of the mixed 
court for the suppression of the Afri- 
can slave trade, thus rewarding him 
openly for the good work which had 
been done in secret and strengthen- 
ing the title which had been bestowed 
upon the young Vermonter when he 
sat upon the humble bench of the 
probate court. Judge Dyer retained 
the confidence and the affection of 
his hosts of Chicago friends to the 
last—and that iast day on the earth 
which he had done so much to warm 
and cheer, was April 24, 1878; spot of 
earth, Lake View, Lake county, III. 
The three events with which we 
shall close this chapter (which is pre- 
liminary to the.introduction of Chi- 
cago as a city), are the sale and evacu- 
ation of Fort Dearborn; the fair 
launching of the canal enterprise, and 
the coming of John Wentworth. This 
giant (the late Hon. John Wentworth) 
was known to more people in Chicago 
and the north-west than any other 
individual. His fearlessness, his tree- 
like cane, his bear-like humor, his 
cunning and crushing energy of mind, 
his unexpected sorties, his undying 
hatreds, his thunderings, his grim 
smiles, his rich stories, his unswerv- 
ing determination to make himself 
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seen, heard and felt, ground his stat- 
ure into the memories of thosands of 
men, women and children for fifty 
years and more. At the unveiling of 
the tablet which marks the site of the 
block-house of Fort Dearborn, in 1881, 
his face bore the impress of solemn 
truth when he stated that he was 
sorry not to have been present in 
Chicago on May 28th, 1835, and en- 
joyed one of those sensations for 
which his city was famous—for that 
was the date upon which General 
John B. Beaubien “went to the pub- 
lic land office and purchased, for 
$94.61, the entire Fort Dearborn res- 
ervation. * * * The news spread—- 
and everybody was a daily paper in 
those days. We had,” he said, “but 
two newspapers then, and both were 
weeklies. The people assembled in 
squads and discussed the situation. 
The question was raised, Did General 
Beaubien buy the fort with the land? 
What were the officers to do? There 
was no telegraph in those days. Gen- 
eral Beaubien was congratulated. He 
had an entire fort of his own. * * * 
Fancy yourselves here at that time; 
and remember that the men of that 
day were the substratum of our pres- 
ent society, and you can appreciate 
how great a day that of May 28, 1835, 
was.” The troops were permanently 
withdrawn from Fort Dearborn on 
December 29, 1836, several petitions 
to that effect having already been 
forwarded to Washington; and, to 
make a long legal story short, al- 
though General Beaubien’s purchase 
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was sustained by the State courts, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States reversed the judgment. Fort 
Dearborn reservation was plotted 
into Fort Dearborn addition and sold 
in June, 1839, the government reserv- 
ing certain property for its own uses. 
At this sale, General Beaubien's 
homestead was bid from under him, 
and the next year the government re- 
turned his $94.61, and he himself re- 
moved with his wife to his farm, near 
Hardscrabble. It was subsequently 
that he acquired his superior military 
title, being commissioned Brigadier- 
General of the State militia in 1850. 
From 1858 to 1863, General Beaubien 
made Naperville his home, dying in 
that village on January 5 of-the latter 
year. Upto his removal from Chi- 
cago, in 1840, under such distressing 
circumstances that the life of the law- 
yer was threatened who bought his 
home, General Beaubien was of the 
old but active blood which later 
comers delighted to see circulating in 
the streets of Chicago. 

Although still in his prime, and 
foremost in all local and public enter- 
prises, Mr. Hubbard also had been so 
long a busy and a supremely helpful 
man in the community that he was 
already looked upon as one of the 
early fathers. In reality, he did not 
remove from Danville to Chicago un- 
til 1834; but he spent so large a share 
of his time there, was with the town 
so thoroughly in spirit, that the fact 
was hard to realize. During the two 
years succeeding his formal adoption 
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he became a_ director of the 
branch of the Illinois State Bank 
and a commissioner of the Illinois & 
Michigan Canal. 

The canal was a limb in that great 
system of internal improvement, of 
which the State banks were the life- 
blood, which assisted to intensify the 
land-craze prevalent in Chicago and 
the north-west. The people of Chi- 
cago, especially, trembled over the 
result of the measure pending in the 
legislature during the winter of 1835- 
36. By its provisions, the water sup- 
ply of the canal was to be drawn 
through a “deep cut” from Lake 
Michigan to the Chicago river and 
the South Branch. It was looked 
upon not only as a national measure, 
but, if transformed into actual dig- 
ging and building, as something 
which would redound particularly to 
the inestimable advantage of Chi- 
cago. It is, therefore, not inappro- 
priate that Editor Calhoun, of the 
Democrat, in the midst of topics of a 
cosmopolitan range, touched upon in 
his New Year’s address of 1836, should 
introduce the following: 


‘*The Link which binds in love— 
Drink to the glorious Link, 
Our own canal. Oh, may it prove 
More than its friends can think! 
But should it fail—why, then, I say— 
And so must you—the fault’s our own. 
Away such ill-timed fears!—away! 
The Bill must pass—the time comes on.” 


But, fortunately for the general 
peace of mind, the measure passed 
and was approved by the Governor 

10 
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on January 9. The town at once be- 
came a blaze of illumination—a roar 
of guns—in honor of the fifty-six 
senators and representatives who had 
voted for the passage of the bill; the 
second day’s festivities being closed 
with a grand ball at the Sauganash 
Hotel; and on July 4, 1836, an enthu- 
siastic body of citizens assembled in 
the public square, at a signal given 
by the guns of the fort, and, dividing 
into two sections, a portion moved 
toward the Archer road and another 
took boats—the common destination 
being Bridgeport, where ground was 
finally to be broken for the canal. 
Being there assembled, the Declara- 
tion of Independence was read, and 
eloquent addresses were delivered 
appropriate to the day and the occa- 
sion. Judge Smith, of the Supreme 
Court, spoke; Mr. Hubbard spoke, 
and after Colonel William B. Archer, 
one of the commissioners, had bro- 
ken ground, Commissioner Hubbard 
spoke again. This was truly a mighty 
day, full of enthusiasm and hope, and 
everybody was a part of it. 

Sad to relate, John Wentworth also 
missed this sensation; but the raw- 
boned giant from the Granite State 
hove into view in October, 1836, and 
set about the study of law with Mr. 
Moore. It was not fated, however, 
that Mr. Wentworth should be a law- 
yer. Judge Hamilton’s ex-assistant 
returned to the east for his health 
before the young giant could take up 
his studies, and there found his grave. 
The month after his arrival, however, 
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when Mr. Wentworth had little more 
than passed his majority, he was 
placed in Mr. Calhoun’s editorial 
chair, and, in old-fashioned style, 
there we will leave him for the pres- 
ent. 

The very day before these words 
were pencilled, the writer had a 
pleasant talk with a somewhat feeble 
gentleman of eighty-four years, 
who was patiently and intelligently 
tracing, through the files of the daily 
papers, the windings of a real estate 
transaction previous to the fire. 
“There,” he remarked, after several 
hours of close application, as he 
wiped his glasses, “I’m a great fool! 
I would have paid a lawyer $300 for 
the very information I’ve got here.” 

“You mean you would have been 
if you had paid him $300.” 

“Yes, that’s so. That let’s me 
out,” the old gentleman replied, 
laughing brightly. 

It does seem as though gentlemen 
of the old school retain their youthful 
spirits with surprising pertinacity. 
This brisk old gentleman, for example, 
was thirty years of age when, in No- 
vember, 1836, he obtained the refusal 
of the Democrat from Mr. Calhoun, 
and placed Mr. Wentworth in charge, 
while he himself went east to raise 
the money. But, as has been said, 
John Wentworth quickly became the 
proprietor, as he was the editor from 
the first. The true order of succes- 
sion, then, is Calhoun and Wentworth, 





our friend of yesterday thus narrowly 
escaping fame. 

It was three years, almost to a day, 
that Mr. Calhoun held the helm of 
the Democrat. He was the perfect 
antipode of his successor, having 
little ambition either to become -rich 
or to have his power felt in the com- 
munity. The first editor was, in fact, 
satisfied with a most modest share of 
temporal things. His young wife, 
whom he had married about a year 
previous to his coming to Chicago, 
at his native city of Watertown, 
N. Y., assisted him in all duties fall- 
ing just short of the “ devil’s ”"—that 
is, she read proof, kept books, ironed 
aut the newspaper sheets, and, it may 
be, upon pressing occasions, “inked 
the forms.” But although John Cal- 
houn had not the ambition or the en- 
ergy of John Wentworth, he was a 
faithful man, and stood the brunt of 
the hardest times with which the 
press of Chicago ever contended. 
Not only was the audience which he 
first addressed small and poor, but 
his means of supplying outside news 
was gaunt in the extreme; and fora 
period of four months and a half, 
during the winter of 1835, when he 
might have had some news to tell, the 
close of navigation so shut out his 
supply of paper that he was able to 
issue but two numbers of his journal. 

Mr. Calhoun was not cut from the 
proper pattern to be a great leader of 
the coming Chicago, although, after 
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his retirement from the newspaper 
field, his honesty and faithfulness 
were publicly rewarded with several 
county offices of a financial character 
and the aldermanic chair. He died 
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in Chicago on February 20, 1859, and 
will be known in history, not for any 
brilliant work he did, but for being 
the city’s first editor. 

H. G. Cur er. 


DR. WILLIAM H. KENNICOTT. 


Tue Kennicott family was one of 
the notable accessions to the popula- 
tion of Chicago and its adjacent ter- 
ritory in the very early years of its 
history. It was notable for the rea- 
son that it brought to the country a 
family of eight brothers, each of whom 
afterwards assumed a more or less 
conspicuous position among the pio- 
neers of this portion of Illinois, and 
several of whom became widely 
known in the scientific and literary 
world. They were all men of culture 
and intelligence, who had a fancy 
for combining agricultural and horti- 
cultural with scientific: and profes- 
sional pursuits, a characteristic which 
appears tu have been handed down to 
the family through several genera- 
tions. 

Jonathan Kennicott, the father of 
this remarkable family of sons, was a 
civil engineer by profession; but for 
many years prior to his coming to II- 
linois he had devoted the major part 
of his time to the management of a 
large farm in New York State, and 
was always an ardent lover of agri- 
cultural pursuits. 


The family is of Scotch descent, 
and comes of the same stock which 
gave to England the noted Greek 
scholar and author, Dr. Robert Ken- 
nicott, of London, and also Benjamin 
Kennicott, at one time a professor in 
Oxford University. 

The first of the family to become 
identified with Chicago was Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry Kennicott, the pioneer 
dentist of the city. He was born in 
Little Valley, Cattaraugus county, 
N. Y., February 16th, 1808, and re- 
ceived a liberal—that is to say, a 
thorough—academic education. Hav- 
ing completed his preliminary educa- 
tion, he studied medicine and gradu- 
ated from Fairfield Medical College. 
He soon afterwards joined an elder 
brother, then located in New Orleans, 
and there took up and completed the 
study of dentistry. 

About the time he found himself 
ready to begin the practice of the lat- 
ter profession, which was more to his 
taste than the practice of medicine, 
his attention was attracted to Chi- 
cago, through an advertisement of 
some sort which came under his no- 
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tice, and he embraced an early oppor- 
tunity to visit the place for the pur- 
pose of learning something of its 
resources and prospects. The result 
of this visit was that he decided to 
locate, if not in the town of Chicago, 
in this part of Illinois, and he was 
joined not long afterwards by two of 
his brothers. 

In 1832, his father with thé remain- 
ing members of the family removed 
from New York State to Illinois, 
coming by way of the lakes in a sail- 
ing vessel which landed them at Chi- 
cago. The elder Kennicott, who 
appears to have been a man of keen 
foresight, was strongly inclined to 
purchase lands adjoining the hamlet 
which he found here at that time, be- 
lieving, as he expressed himself, that 
one ot the great cities of the United 
States would grow up here. At the 
solicitation, however, of two of his 
sons who had selected a location, he 
meved on to a place called Me-ta-wa, 
half way between Chicago and Wau- 
kegan. There the family purchased 
a considerable body of land and es- 
tablished their western homestead. 
In 1834, Dr. Kennicott located in Chi- 
cago and established the first dental 
office in the town. 

Within two or three years after he 
began the practice of his profession in 
Chicago, he formed the acquaintance 
of Miss Caroline P. Chapman, a 
young lady whose home was at Troy, 
N. Y., but who was at that time visit- 
ing her brother, a noted old-time lake 
captain. In 1838 they were married 


and resided in Chicago until 1853, 
when Dr. Kennicott concluded to es- 
tablish himself in a country home. 
He accordingly erected a handsome 
residence sixteen miles from the city, 
on the edge of one of those beautiful 
groves which dot the prairie here and 
there, and at this place he lived up to 
the time of his death, which occurred 
October 22, 1862. 

While living at “The Grove,” as 
his country home was called, he con- 
tinued the practice of dentistry in 
Chicago, and was recognized as one 
of the leading members of his profes- 
sion in the west. 

In those days dental science had 
not reached the degree of perfection 
which it has since attained; but Dr. 
Kennicott possessed that kind of con- 
structive and inventive genius which 
kept him in advance of the rank and 
file of his profession. He suggested 
and brought into use many improve- 
ments on the methods of practice of 
that day, and invented various appli- 
ances which added materially to the 
dentist’s resources, as well as to the 
ability to benefit his patrons. 

As a citizen, he was one of the 
most active of the early settlers of 
Chicago in the promotion of various 
enterprises calculated to advance the 
culture and intelligence of the masses 
in the rapidly growing western town, 
and to keep them as nearly as pos- 
sible in line with the people of the 
older and more favored eastern cities. 

In 1839 he was interested, with 
others, in the organization of the 
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Mechanics’ Institute, which, at a later 
date, became a chartered organiza- 
tion, and for twenty years or more 
was one of the most important edu- 
cational agencies of thecity. The ob- 
ject of the institute was to provide 
for regular courses of lectures on sci- 
entific and other subjects; to estab- 
lish schools for the benefit of the 
children of mechanics, and a library 
for the use of its members and others 
who might desire to avail themselves 
of its privileges. 

Under the auspices of this associa- 
tion, which became prosperous at an 
early period of the city’s history, in- 
dustrial fairs were held at regular in- 
tervals; as was also the first general 
agricultural and mechanical fair ever 
held in the State of Illinois. A li- 
brary of several thousand volumes 
was gathered together by the insti- 
tute; and the children of many of the 
mechanics of the city received the 
major part of their education in the 
night schools conducted under its 
management. Arrangements had 
been made for the founding of a mu- 
seum and a general extension of its 
usefulness, when the corporation be- 
came involved in financial difficulties 
during the memorable panic of 1857, 
and was thus prevented from becom- 
ing one of the permanent institutions 
of the city. For several years Dr. 
Kennicott was one of the principal 
officers of the institute, and during 
the whole period of its existence was 
one of its most active friends and 
supporters. 
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Another movement of importance 
in the early history of the city with 
which he was conspicuously identified, 
was that to improve its sanifary con- 
dition by means of proper sewerage 
and an adequate supply of pure 
water. In 1848, when it had been 
fully demonstrated that the system of 
supplying water then in operation 
was fraught with danger to the pub- 
lic health, in addition to being wholly 
unsatisfactory, an agitation of the 
question of building an entirely new 
system of water works was set’on 
foot, which resulted in the selection 
of a committee of three prominent 
citizens of Chicago to devise a plan 
for securing water from the lake. 

Dr. Kennicott, who had given much 
time and attention to the study of this 
matter, was appointed a member of 
the committee, and in connection with 
his two confreres, made an exhaustive 
report, accompanied by a diagram 
showing that the pure lake water 
could without difficulty be supplied 
to all parts of the city. Although the 
plan proposed at that time was not 
adopted or the suggestions of the 
committee acted upon at once, they 
furnished the basis for the more ex- 
tensive system of later years, which 
is just now being vastly improved. 

In a political way, he was active 
mainly in his opposition to slavery, 
and any movement calculated to re- 
strict what he looked upon as the 
greatest evil of the age, received his 
active sympathy and unqualified en- 
dorsement. When the abolitionists 
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of the west began to make their in- 
fluence felt, he was one of the men 
who boldly declared that the black 
man ought to be set free, who missed 
no opportunity to disseminate this 
doctrine, and who always stood ready 
to contribute his best efforts to this 
result in the days of “underground 
railroads.” Consideration of his per- 
sonal interests did not weigh heavily 
against his honest convictions or his 
sense of right and justice, and the 
free expressions of his opinions dur- 
ing the long and bitter controversy 
over the slavery question, was not 
curbed in any degree to retain either 
the friendship or the patronage of 
those who held different views. He 
was endowed by nature with a strong 
mind anda stiong body. A gentle- 
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men of the old school in appearance, 
he was frank,honest and open-hearted; 
as generous as he was jovial, and as 
kindly as he was courteous. 

It is now nearly thirty years since 
he has passed away from the scene 
of his active labors, and yet there are 
few of the early settlers held in more 
kindly remembrance by the still sur- 
viving pioneers, than is the scholarly 
and accomplished gentleman who 
opened the first dental office in 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Kennicott is still a resident 
of the city, as are also two sons, one 
of whom has become a prominent 
member of his father’s profession, 
while the other is a practicing physi- 
cian. Howarp Louis Conarv. 


CAPTAIN PETER F. FLOOD, 


One of the most noted of the old- 
time lake captains, was Peter F. 
Flood, whose acquaintance with Chi- 
cago began in 1835, and who was 
identified with the carrying trade for 
thirty-five years thereafter. He was 
born in Queens county, Ireland, No- 
vember 10, 1812, and came of the 
family founded by Major Flood of 
the English army, who came into po- 
session of an estate in Ireland about 
the close of the seventeenth century. 

The eldest son of Major Flood was 
once chief justice of Ireland, and 
others of his descendants have been 


conspicuously identified with public 
affairs in that country. 

James Flood immigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1817, and settled first in the 
State of Vermont. After a time, how- 
ever, he removed to Utica, N. Y., 
where he died in 1823, leaving his son 
Peter, a half-orphan at eleven years 
of age. His mother having a large 
family to care for, the boy found a 
home with a_ wealthy citizen 
of Oswego, N. Y., where he re- 
mained three years, during which 
time he attended school several 
months of each year and obtained a 
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rudimentary education. He took a 
deep interest in his studies and was 
ambitious to make as rapid progress 
as possible, but found himself bur- 
dened with other tasks which seriously 
interfered with his educational ad- 
vancement. When he ventured to re- 
monstrate with his taskmaster for de- 
priving him of the opportunity for 
securing the education to which he 
thought himself entitled, that gentle- 
man told him he could seek another 
home, and without more ado turned 
him out of doors. 

Being thus thrown entirely upon 
his own resources, at the age of four- 
teen years, he cast about for some 
means of earning a livelihood, and was 


finally attracted to a vessel lying at 
anchor in the harbor, which was just 


being loaded fora lake voyage. He 
hunted up the captain of the vessel 
and informed him that he would like 
a job of some sort aboard the ship. 
When the captain interested himself 
to the extent of inquiring of the lad 
wnat he could do, the latter very 
promptly replied, “ Everything, sir.” 
The answer was one which indicated 
self-reliance, strength of character, 
and a desire to make himself useful, 
even if he did over-estimate his abil- 
ity. The captain was impressed with 
the manliness of the little fellow and 
promised to consider his request, and 
let him know on the following day 
what could be done for him. 

As he had no better place to sleep he 
was allowed to sleep in the hold of 
the vessel. During the night there 
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was a slight fall of snow, of the char- 
acter which sometimes comes late in 
the spring, and when the captain 
emerged from his cabin in the morn- 
ing he found the boy who had applied 
to him for “a job,” already busy 
sweeping the snow from the decks. 
This was a stroke of policy which 
caught the old sailor’s fancy, and set- 
tled the question of the boy’s employ- 
ment on board of the ship,in his 
favor. 

When the vessel sailed a few days 
later, Peter Flood shipped as a cabin 
and general utility boy, and his life 
asa sailor began. After remaining 
aboard this vessel a year or two, he 
became an employe of the firm of 
Fitzhugh & Lyons, large vessel own- 
ers. In 1835 he made his first trip to 
Chicago as mate of one of the vessels 
belonging to this line, returning to 
New York State in the fall of the year 
and spending the winter with his 
mothe-, whom he assisted materially 
from time to time with his earnings. 

The following spring he sailed from 
Buffalo as first mateof the “ Martin 
Van Buren,” and again visited 
Chicago. From that time on he made 
regular voyages to the little western 
city, whose rapid growth and increas- 
ing importance he noted with each re- 
curring visit. 

Before many years had passed he 
had+ become master of a vessel, and 
within the same time he had not only 
proven himself a first-class sailor, but 
a level-headed, thorough-going busi- 
ness man as well. Early in the “ for- 
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ties” he became a vessel-owner as 
well as a master, and engaged in the 
carrying trade thereafter on his own 
account. His first vessel was the 
“Reindeer,” purchased in Buffalo. 
This vessel Captain Flood owned and 
sailed for nearly ten years, between 
the various lake ports. He then 
purchased a larger vessel, built in 
Chicago, and named the “L. P. Hil- 
liard,” in honor of one of the noted 
pioneers of the city. It was while 
sailing this vessel that he met with 
his first mishap “at sea,” and suffered 
his first loss of any magnitude. Un- 


able to withstand a severe storm 
which she encountered, the “L. P. 
Hilliard” was sunk in Green Bay, the 
captain and crew escaping with diffi- 


culty from the wreck. After losing 
the “Hilliard,” he purchased the 
“John Webber,” a fore-and-aft schoo- 
ner, which ke kept in the grain and 
lumber trade until 1862, when he re- 
tired from the fascinating but hazard- 
ous vocation to which he had devoted 
so many years of his active life. 
During his early acquaintance with 
Chicago, he had not failed to note the 
fact that the city seemed to havea 
promising future; neither had he 
failed to place himself in position to 
be a participant in and beneficiary of 
its anticipated growth and prosperity. 
A portion of his earliest savings was 
invested in the town-lots staked out 
on the prairie, in what is now West 
Chicago, and when he abandoned the 
lake it was to give his attention more 
closely to the improvement of this 


and other property, which had become 
a valuable possession. 

In 1852 he was married to Miss 
Mary A. Clark, who was born in 
Brown county, N.Y., near Binghamp- 
ton, and came west in her young wo- 
manhood. When they began house- 
keeping, it was in their own home, 
which Captain Flood had erected on 
one of the West Chicago lots, pur- 
chased at a time when he hardly had 
neighbors within hailing distance. 
The same ground upon which the old 
homestead was erected is still the 
property of Mrs. Flood, and the city 
extends many miles beyond it. The 
appreciation in value of this and other 
realty, of which he had become the 
owner in early life, made the cabin- 
boy who sailed from Oswego without 
a dollar in his pocket, a wealthy man 
in his later life and he had a thor- 
ough capacity for the enjoyment of 
his good fortune. 

Captain Flood was a typical old- 
time lake captain. Courteous, genial 
and affable, he was, at the same time, 
a strict disciplinarian aboard the 
ship, whose aim it was to always be 
prepared, as nearly as possible, for 
any emergency, and who understood 
perfectly how the business in which 
he was engaged should be conducted. 
Although he quit the lake whilea 
comparatively young man, he had al- 
ways thereafter a fondness for the 
water, and made many lake and ocean 
voyages for purposes of recreation 
and enjoyment. On such occasions 
he was always accompanied by Mrs. 
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Flood, who was almost as much of a 
sailor as her husband. One of their 
longest voyages was from New York 
to San Francisco, in 1865. At that 
time they remained some months on 
the Pacific coast, visiting the mining 
regions, the famous old missions of 
California, and many other places of 
interest. 

In his church connections, Captain 
Flood was an Episcopalian. He took 
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In 1833 Samuel Wayman became a 
citizen of Chicago. It would not be 
an inapt figure of speech to say that 
the man and the town began life to- 
gether. It might be said, further, 
that they began under about equally 
disadvantageous circumstances, and 
that, in the evening of a successful 
life, Mr. Wayman contemplates with 
amazement the magnitude of the 
change which has taken place about 
him and of which he has been a wit- 
ness. 

It was in the year 1833 that centri- 
petal forces began to operate in Chi- 
cago. That is to say, the scattered 
settlement began to develop some- 
thing like a business centre and to 
assume the appearance-of a town. 

It was something like a month af- 
ter the town received official recogni- 
tion of its existence, through incor- 
poration, that Samuel Wayman 
trudged into the village, tired, foot- 
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no active interest in politics, but affi- 
liated in early life with the Whig, and 
later with the Republican party. 

The evening of his life was quiet 
and uneventful; and he passed away 
at his Chicago home on the 7th of 
January, 1888, at the age of seventy- 
six years. He had no children, and 
his wife is the only surviving member 
of his family. 

HowarbD Louis Conarp. 


WAYMAN, 


sore and hungry, to add one more to 
the little band of fortune-hunters who 
had already gathered there. 

An ocean voyage and a thousand 
miles of travel by land had brought 
the young man to this destination, to 
become a denizen of the great west 
and a pioneer of the chief city of that 
wonderful region. Born at Hadden- 
ham, in Cambridgeshire, England, in 
1811, he belonged to that class of ad- 
venturous young Englishmen who 
seek fortunes wherever they are to be 
found, prepared to overcome any dif- 
ficulties which may be encountered in 
their undertakings, His father, James 
Wayman, was an English farmer, 
who gave his sons fair educa- 
tional advantages in their early youth, 
and supplemented this, in Samuel’s 
case, by apprenticing him to a trade, 
which he mastered before starting out 
in life for himself. 

Samuel .Wayman, having learned 
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the trade of painter and glazier, and 
being ready to begin life on his own 
account, determined to come to the 
United States. Accompanied by a 
younger brother, he sailed for Am- 
erica in 1830, and, at the end ofa 
somewhat tempestuous voyage, the 
two boys landed in New York city in 
July of that year. From there they 
made their way into the country, 
where they worked for New. Jersey 
farmers until the following spring. 
Their objective point at this time 
was Cincinnati, then the best known 
and most important of western cities. 
How to get to that place with the 
limited means at their command was, 
however, a most perplexing question. 
Finally, they decided to go to Phila- 
delphia, and await an opportunity to 
travel from that point to Pittsburg, 
in company with some of the “ freigh- 
ters’ who made regular trips over 
the mountains in those days. From 
Pittsburg they knew they could easily 
reach Cincinnati by boat on the Ohio 
river. They succeeded in reaching 
Philadelphia and in making the con- 
templated arrangement for emigrat- 
ing westward without much delay; 
but the journey was one which would 
hardly be looked upon now-a-days 
as a pleasure trip. The wagons with 
which they traveled carried the small 
amount of their worldly possessions 
packed into a trunk, but the boys 
themselves traveled most of the way 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg on 
foot. Arrived at Pittsburg, they took 
deck passage on a steamer bound for 
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Cincinnati; and on the way down the 
river, they were called upon to- 
make themselves useful at various 
landing-places,.in taking on wood, 
to replenish the supply of fuel. In 
due time they reached what was 
then styled “the Queen City of 
the West,” and soon began to 
feel that they had entered upon an 
era of prosperity. 

Samuel Wayman began work there 
at his trade, and for a time did well. 
In the spring of 1832, however, Cin- 
cinnati began to suffer from a severe 
business depression, consequent upon 
the veto of the United States Bank 
Bill by President Jackson. Building 
operations of every kind were sus- 
pended; and half-finished structures 
could be seen in all parts of the.city, 
upon which waggishly inclined per- 
sons had chalked the word “ve- 
toed,” in explanation of the causes 
which, in their judgment, had led to 
the abandonment of work thereon. 
As is usually the case when the finan- 
cial affairs of the country are seriously 
disturbed, the mechanics and _labor- 
ing classes were the worst sufferers 
during the hard times which followed. 
Among the hundreds of Cincinnati 
workingmen who were thrown out of 
employment at that time was young 
Wayman, who had just begun laying 
up sometl.ing for investment, and was 
looking to the future with bright an- 
ticipations of substantial prosperity. 
It was a bitter disappointment to him 
to see the little surplus that he had 
accumulated melt away while he 
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waited for better times, which failed 
to materialize. Finally, he tired of 
his enforced idleness, and determined 
to seek anew location. Being advised 
to seek employment at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., he went to that place—only to 
find there was no demand there for 
the kind of labor he was prepared to 
perform, or, in fact, for any other kind 
of remunerative labor. From there 
he journeyed on foot to South Bend, 
where he met with somewhat better 
luck, and was employed for some 
weeks in painting and otherwise or- 
namenting a new court house which 
had just been erected in that place. 
The proprietor of the hotel at which 
the young mechanic stopped, had the 
contract for building the court house, 
and, as it was designed to have a 
temple of justice which would do 
credit to an ambitious young town, 
he was glad to secure the services of 
an accomplished workman in putting 
on the finishing touches. A difficulty 
was encountered before the work was 
_completed which illustrates fairly 
well how limited were the resources 
of western settlements in those days, 
and also the readiness of the pioneer 
to devise expedients where occasion 
demanded it. The contract entered 
into provided that the front door of 
the court-house should be “grained;” 
but when the time came to do this 
part of the work, Mr. Wayman dis- 
covered that neither the paints neces- 
sary for this purpose nor the kind of 
brush commonly used in producing the 
variegated effect, could be obtained 
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in the village. He was equal, how- 
ever, to the emergency, and a care- 
fully prepared mixture of cheap 
paints furnished the material for the 
most artistic job of door-painting to 
be found in the town of South Bend 
at that time. The tip of a ’coon’s 
tail was brought into requisition to 
serve asa “blender,” and the front 
door of the court house became the 
thing of beauty which its projectors 
designed it to be. After completing 
his work on the court house, a few 
odd jobs were fished up by the indus- 
trious young painter, after which he 
found it necessary to find employment 
elsewhere. 

It was while staying at South Bend, 
that his attention was first called to 
Chicago. From one of the pioneers 
of the embryo city he had a glowing 
account of its prospects, and instead 
of returning to Cincinnati, as he had 
intended to do, he set out for Chi- 
cago. A camp-meeting which was in 
progress at La Porte, was attracting 
visitors from South Bend, and this 
enabled him to makea part of his pro- 
posed trip by wagon. From La Porte 
he expected to travel to Chicago by 
stage, but was informed upon his ar- 
rival there, that although a stage line 
had been projected, no stages were 
yet running, and it might be six weeks 
before he would be able to reach Chi- 
cago by that kind of conveyance. 
This was a discouraging bit of news, 
but Mr. Wayman had learned by that 
time that pioneers must not yield to 
discouragements. After waiting a 
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day or two at La Porte, for the stages 
to start, he suggested to another gen- 
tleman bound for Chicago with 
whom he chanced to form an ac- 
quaintance, that they would probably 
save time by walking to their desti- 
nation. The suggestion was favor- 
ably received and the two men started 
together on foot. They walked 
through a sparsely settled country 
and found few comfortable stopping 
places along the road. The night be- 
fore they reached Chicago, they went 
into camp twenty-five or thirty miles 
distant from their objective point, in- 
tending to complete their journey by 
daylight. In the night, however, a 
terrific rain storm came on, and as 
they were without shelter where they 
were, they concluded to continue their 
journey at once. They accordingly 
trudged along all night, coming in 
sight of Fort Dearborn early the 
following morning. After breakfast- 
ing with an Indian trader named 
Mann, who lived at the mouth 
of Calumet river, they 
while, and then made 

into the village on the afternoon of 
the 15th day of August, 1833. That 
night Mr. Wayman slept on the floor of 
the famous old Sauganash Hotel, 
kept by Mark Beaubien, crowded at 
that time, as it usually was to the full 
extent of its capacity. At this hotel, 
which was the meeting place of the 
town board and political headquar- 
ters of the village, he found a home 
for the time being. There he formed 
the acquaintance of the principal 


rested a 


their way 
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men of the place, learned of all the 
plans which were being set on foot to 
build up and improve the town, and 
soon reached the conclusion that it 
had a promising future. Turning his 
attention to business, he opened a lit- 
tle shop, and was fortunate enough to 
obtain profitable employment from 
the start. He was industrious and 
frugal, and in consequence soon had 
asurplus of earnings over expendi- 
tures, which was invested in that 
almost unfailing wealth producer— 
western realty. The result was the 
rapid accumulation of a competency, 
and early retirement from the trade 
to which he devoted the years of his 
young manhood. 

In 1840 he turned his attention to 


farming, removing to the town of 
Northfield, eighteen miles distant 


trom Chicago. In 1849 he removed 
to Wisconsin, locating in the town of 
Packwaukee, on the Upper Fox river, 
where he engaged in merchandising 
and milling for some years thereafter. 
It was in Wisconsin that he met Miss 
Julia Barker, a daughter of one of the 
pioneers of that State—who had immi- 
grated from New York, but be- 
longed originally to one of the old 
families of Connecticut—and in 1851 
they were married. Mr. Wayman 
took an active interest in politics and 
public affairs while he resided in 
Wisconsin, serving as superintendent 
of schools and member of the board 
of supervisors of the county in which 
he lived. At the same time he re- 
tained his property and other inter- 
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ests in Chicago, and in 1866 he re- 
turned to the city which has been his 
home since that time. 

A few years since, his city residence 
was the scene of a notable gathering, 
on the occasion of his celebration of 
the semi-centennial anniversary of 
his coming to Chicago. A large 
number of the “old settlers,” many 
of whom have since passed away, 
were present at that time, to talk 
over together their early experiences 
and renew acquaintances formed in 
early manhood and womanhood. The 
silver-haired host himself was then 
counted one of the pioneers with 
whom time had dealt most leniently, 
and the years added to his life since 
that time have not _ perceptibly 
dimmed his mental or impaired his 
physical powers. Always a worthy 
and much esteemed citizen, he has be- 
come, in the evening of his life, one 
of those picturesque aud interesting 
characters whose information con- 
cerning the local happenings of a 
half century in Chicago, is almost 
cyclopedic. His ample fortune en- 
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abled him many years since to retire 
from active business, and since that 
time he has traveled extensively both 
at home and abroad. 

A consistent churchman, he has been 
identified from early manhood with 
the Baptist church, while his political 
affiliations have been with the Repub- 
lican party since that organization 
came into existence, a natural hostil- 
ity to the institution of slavery, hav- 
ing driven him away from the Demo- 
cratic party, with which he was 
originally identified. 

Two of Mr. Wayman’s brothers fol- 
lowed him to Chicago, and all three 
were among those who became pio- 
neer citizens. James Wayman, the 
brother who came with him to this 
country, died many years ago. Wil- 
liam Wayman, another brother, who 
became a resident of Chicago, in 
1837, and who has been called upon 
to fill many positions of trust and 
honor under the city and county gov- 
ernment, is still a resident of the city. 

HowarpD Louis Conarp. 
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OLD VIRGINIA. 


THE TREATY OF SURRENDER. 


IV. 


Tuis statute did not, however, si- 
lence the voice of the “ fierce democ- 
racie”’ which had been uplifted in the 
wilderness and throughout the plan- 
tation, and England evidently feared 
either an uprising or a Declaration of 
Independence, and consequently a 
fleet was sent tothe James with di- 
rections to assert her authority and 
calm the turbulent spirit which. had 
been manifested throughout the years 
of disorder, which had so absorbed 
the attention of the mother country 
and had left the colonists to shift for 
themselves. ’ 

War was considered impolitic and 
negotiation accordingly took its place. 
Commissioners were appointed on the 
part of England and the colony, to 
settle all differences between the 
Commonwealth of England and the 
colony, in and by which the sover- 
eignty and supremacy of England 
should be acknowledged. 

Accordingly on the 12th day of 
March, 1651, a treaty was made and 
entered by and between the respec- 
tive parties acting by and through 
chosen commissioners as follows: 

“Firstly.—It is agreed and cons’ted 


that the plantation of Virginia and 
all the inhabitants thereof, shall be 
and remain in due obedience and sub- 
jection to the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, according to the lawes there 
established, and that this submission 
and subscription bee acknowledged a 
voluntary act not forced nor con- 


strained by a conquest upon the coun- 


trey, and that they shall have and en- 
joy such freedomes and priveledges 
as belong to the free borne peuple of 
England, and that the former govern- 
ment by the commissioners and in- 
structions be void and null. 

“Secondly.—That the grand assem- 
bly as formerly shall convene and 
transact the affairsof Virginia wherein 
nothing is to be acted or done con- 
trarie to the government of the Com- 
monwealth of England and the lawes 
there established. 

“Thirdly.—That there shall be a 
full and total remission and indemni- 
tie of all acts, words or writings done 
or spoken against the parliament of 
England in relation to the same. 

“Fourthly —That Virginia shall 
have and enjoy the ancient bonds and 
limits granted by the charters of the 
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former kings, and that we shall seek 
a new charter from the parliament to 
that purpose against any that have 
entrencht upon the rights thereof. 

“ Fifthly.—That all pattents of land 
granted under the colony seale, by 
any of the precedent governours shall 
be and remain in their full force and 
strength. 

“Sixthly.—That the priveledge of 
having fiftie acres of land for every 
person transported in the collony 
shall continue as formerly granted. 

“Seventhly.—That the people of 
Virginia have free trade as the peo- 
ple of England do enjoy to all places 
and with all nations according to the 
lawes of that Commonwealth, and 
that Virginia shall enjoy all prive- 
leges with any English plantations in 
America. 

“Eighthly.—That Virginians shall 
be free from all taxes, customes and 
impositions whatsoever and none to be 
imposed on them without consent of 
the grand assembly, and see that 
neither fortes nor castles be erected 
or garrisons maintained without their 
consent. 

“ Ninthly.—That noe charge shall be 
required from this country in respect 
to of this present fleet. 

“Tenthly.—That for the future set- 
tlement of the countrey in their due 
obedience the engagement shall be 
tendered to all the inhabitants ac- 
cording to act of parliament made for 
that purpose, that all persons who 
shall refuse to subscribe the said en- 
gagement shall have a year’s time if 
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they please to remove themselves and 
their estates out of Virginia, and in 
the meantime during the said yeare 
to have equal justice as formerly. 

“Eleventhly.—That the use of the 
Book of Common Prayer shall be per- 
mitted for one year ensueinge with 
reference to the consent of the major 
part of the parishes. Provided that 
these things which relate to the king- 
ship or that government be not used 
publiquely; and that the continuance 
of ministers in their places, they not 
misdemeaning themselves, and the 
payment of‘ their accustomed dues 
and agreements made with them re- 
spectively shall be left as they now 
stand duering this ensueing yearc. 

“ Twelfthly.—That no man’s cathell 
shall be questioned as the companies 
unless such as have been entrusted 
with them or have disposed of them 
without order. 

“ Thirteenthly.—That all ammuni- 
tion, powder and arms, other than for 
private use shall be delivered up, se- 
curitie being given to make satisfac- 
tion for it. 

“ Fourteenthly.—That all goods all- 
readie brought hither by the Dutch 
or others wherein are now on shoar 
shall be free from surprizall. 

“Fifteenthly.—That the quit-rents 
granted unto us by the late king for 
seven years be confirmed. 

“Sixteenthly.—That the commis- 
sioners for the parliament subscribing 
these articles engaged themselves and 
the honour of the parliament for the 
full performnace thereof. And that 
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the present governour and the coun- 
cill and the burgesses do likewise 
subscribe and engage the whole col- 
lony on their parts.” 
RICHARD BERNETT, [SEALE. | 
Wo. Craiporne, _— [SEALE.] 
EpmuND Curtis, __[SEALE.] 
SUPPLEMENTARY TREATY. 

After this treaty had been entered 
into, for some reason which is not ex- 
plained, an additional treaty was en- 
tered into which bears the same date, 
the 12th of March, 1651, in which it 
was provided “that neither the gov- 
ernour nor councill shall be obliged 
to take any oath or engagement to 
the Commonwealth of England for 
‘one whole yeare, and that neither 
governour nor councill be centured 
for praying for or speaking well of 
the king for one whole yeare in their 
private houses or neighboring con- 
ferences. 

“That there be one sent home at 
the present governour’s choice to give 

.an accompt to ma’tie of the surrender 
of his countrey, the present gover- 
nour bearing his charges, that is Sir 
William Berkeley—that the gover- 
nours and councills, land and houses, 
and whatsoever belongeth to them bee 
particularly secured and provided in 
these articles, that all debts of the 
governour’s by act of assembly, and 
all debts due to officers made by the 
assembly bee perfectly made good to 
them, and that the governour be paid 
out of the goods remaining in the 
countrey of the Dutch ship that went 
away cleer for Holland without pay- 


ing his customs, and have free leave 
to hire a ship to England or Holland, 
and that he be allowed satisfaction 
for the building of his house in Fforte 
Island. That all persons that are now 
in this collonie of what quality or 
condition soever that have served the 
king here or in England shall be free 
from all dangers, punishment or 
mulkt whatsoever, here or elsewhere. 
That the same instant that the com- 
missions are resigned an act of in- 
demnitie and oblivion bee issued out 
of under the hands and seales of the 
commissioners for the parliament, and 
that noe persons in any court of jus- 
tice in Virginia’ be questioned for 
their opinions given in any causes de- 
termined by them, and finally that the 
governour and councill shall have 
their passes to go away, from hence 
in anie shipp in any time within a 
year, and in case they goe for Lon- 
don or other place in England that 
they or anie of them shall bee free 
from anie trouble or hindrance of ar- 
rests or such like in England, and 
that they may follow their occasions 
for the space of six months after their 
arrival.” 
ACT OF INDEMNITY. 

An act of indemnity was then 
drawn up by the parliamentary com- 
missioners, and formerly executed by 
them, which throws a flood of light 
upon this subject, and shows how 
near the people of Virginia came to 
engaging in a revolution, is as follows: 
“Whereas by the authoritie of the 
parliament of England, wee, the com- 
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missioners appointed by the councill 
of state authorized thereto, having 
brought a fleete and force before 
James Cittie in Virginia to reduce 
that collonie under the obedience of 
the Commonwealth of England, and 
finding force raised by the governour 
and countrey to make opposition 
against the said fleet, whereby assured 
danger appearinge of the ruin and 
destruction of the plantation, for the 
prevention whereof the burgesses of 
the several plantations being called 
to advise and assist therein upon 
long and serious debate and in sad 
contemplation of the greate miseries 
and certain destruction, which were 
soe nearly hovering over this whole 
countrey; wee, the said commission- 
ers have thought fitt, and conde- 
cended and granted to signe and 
confirme under our hands, seales and 
by our oath, articles, bearinge date 
with these presents, and do further 
declare that by the authoritie of the 
parliament and Commonwealth of 
England derived unto these commis- 
sioners. That according to the arti- 
cles in generall wee have granted an 
act of indemnitie and oblivion to all 
the inhabitants of this colloney, from 
all words, actions or writings that 
have been spoken, acted or writt 
against the parliament or Common- 
wealth of England, or any other per- 
son from the beginning of the world 
to this daye, and this we have done, 
that all the inhabitants of the collonie 
may live quietly and securely under 
the Commonwealth of England, and 
11 


we do promise that the parliament 
and Commonwealth of England shall 
confirme and make good all these 
transactions of ours. 
Witness our hands and seales this 
12th day of March, 1651. 
RICHARD BERNETT, [SEALE.] 
Wo. CLAIBORNE, [SEALE. | 
Ep. Curtis. [SEALE. ] 

ENFORCED ALLEGIANCE TO THE CROWN 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

March 18th, 1660, 13th Charles II., 
a statute was passed entitled “Jan. 
30 (1648), to be kept fast,” which re- 
cited as follows: “ Whereas, our late 
surrender and submission to that ex- 
ecrable power that soe bloodyly mas- 
sacred the late King Charles I., of 
ever blessed and glorious memory, 
hath made us by acknowledging them 
guilty of their crimes, to show our 
serious and hearty repentance and 
detestation of that barbarous act. 
Bee it enacted, that the 3oth of Janu- 
ary, the day the said King was be- 
headed, be annually solemnized with 
fasting and prayers, that our sorrows 
may expiate our crime, and our teares 
wash away our guilt.” 2 Hening, p. 
24. 

On the 19th day of March, 1660, it 
was enacted that “Since God, of his 
mercy, hath been pleased to restore 
our late distracted kingdomes to 
peace and unity, and his late dis- 
tressed majesty to the throne of his 
royall ancestors. Bee it enacted, 
that in testimony of our thankfulness 
and joy, the 29th of May, the day of 
his majestie’s birth and happy resti- 
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tution, be annually celebrated as an 
holy day.” 2 Hening, p. 25. 

In striking contrast with the sta- 
tutes of Oct. 10, 1649, and the other 
statute above mentioned, is a statute 
of the general assembly of Virginia, 
passed May, 1780, 4th of the Common- 
wealth, entitled “an act affixing 
penalties to certain crimes injurious 
to the independence of America, but 
less than treason, and repealing the 
act for the punishment of certain of- 
fences.” In and by which it was, 
among other things, provided that 
“From and after the 1st day of Aug- 
ust, 1780, he or she shall be adjudged 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be 
punished with fine and imprisonment, 
who by writing, or by printing, or by 
open preaching, or by express words 
shall maliciously, advisedly or directly 
maintain or affirm that the United 
States of America, or any or either of 
them, ought to be dependent on the 
Crown of Great: Britain or on the 
British Parliament; or who shall ma- 
liciously, advisedly and directly ac- 
knowledge the King of Great Britain 
to be the lawful sovereign of the 
United States of America or any or 
either of them; or who shall malici- 
ously, advisedly and directly acknow- 
ledge him or herself to be a subject 
of the King of Great Britain; or who 
shall maliciously, advisedly and di- 
rectly attribute to the King or Par- 
liament of Great Britain any jurisdic- 
tion within this Commonwealth; or 
who shall by any means put in prac- 
tice, to withdraw any person within 
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this Commonwealth from his or her 
allegiance to the same, or any or 
either of the United States, or to move 
such person to promise any obedience 
or allegiance to the King or Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain; or who shall 
by any means be willingly withdrawn 
as aforesaid, or shall promise any obe- 
dience or allegiance to the King or 
Parliament of Great Britain, as afore- 
said; or who shall endeavor to dis- 
suade or discourage any person not 
being his or her father, son, son-in- 
law, grandson, brother or husband 
from enlisting into the service of this 
Commonwealth, either among the 
troops raised or to be raised for the 
internal defence thereof, or as its 
quota of the continental army; or 
who shall maliciously and directly 
endeavor to dissuade or discourage 
any man belonging to the militia from 
entering into service when called 
upon by due authority; or who shall 
maliciously or directly advise any 
person to the British enemy, in case 
of invasion, and not to attempt to 
withdraw him or herself from their 
power; or-who shall maliciously and 
directly advise any person to entertain 
any one or more of the British enemy, 
unless in captivity; or who shall ma- 
liciously, advisedly and directly, by 
writing, printing or open speaking 
wish health, prosperity or success to 
the King of Great Britain; every 
counsellor, aider, abbettor or procurer 
of any offender against this act shall 
be adjudged a principal and suffer as 
in case of principal.” 
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Jurisdiction was given to any gen- 
eral or county court, and the offence 
was to be prosecuted either by indict- 
ment or by information, and “the 
petit jury shall assess the guantum of 
the fine and duration of the imprison- 
ment; the former of which shall not 
exceed 100,000 pounds weight of crop 
tobacco, nor the latter five years;” 
and the act was “to be given in 
charge to every grand jury, as often 
as the same shall be impannelled in 
the general court or county court.” 
10 Hening’s Stat. at Large, pp. 269- 
70. 

From the death of Charles I, in 
1649, to the restoration of Charles 


II., in 1660, the government of Vir- 
ginia was provisional, and the general 
assembly exercised all the powers of 
government, as will appear by act of 


March, 1659-60, 11th of Common- 
wealth, which is as follows: ‘An act 
for taking the power into the assem- 
bly’s hands.” “ Whereas, by reason 
of the late frequent distractions 
(which God, in His mercy, putt a 
subdaine period to), there being in 
England noe resident, absolute and 
generall confessed power; Be it en- 
acted and confirmed, That the su- 
preame power of the government of 
this country shall be resident in the 
assembly, and that all writts issue in 
the name of the general assembly of 
Virginia, until such a comand and 
comission come out of England, and 
shall be by the assembly adjudged 
lawful.” 1 Hening’s Statutes, p. 520, 
also on p. 531. 


THE REVERENCE OF THE COLONISTS FOR 
FIXED AUTHORITY.—BUT THEY RE- 
QUIRED DUE RESPECT TO THE RIGHTS 
OF FREE-BORN ENGLISHMEN, 

The colonists of Virginia left their 
native land in cordial amity with the 
civil and religious government of 
their fathers. They were content to 
bring with them the single guarantee 
of the “liberties, franchises and im- 
munities of free-born Englishmen;”’ 
and in the institutions of every kind 
established by them in the new world, 
they sought to conform as near as 
might be to the model furnished by 
the fatherland. The government of 
the colony was, indeed, expressly in- 
structed to administer its various 
functions “as near to the common 
laws of England and the equity 
thereof as may be,” and, in religion, 
to provide that “the service of God 
and the Christian faith be preached, 
planted and used according to the 
doctrine and rites of the Church of 
England.” 

No fact, says Rives, is better estab- 
lished than that the early English 
emigrants to Virginia, for the first 
half century of her history—with here 
and there an exception, serving only 
to prove the general rule—were “loyal 
subjects to both king and church.” 
It,could not but be so; for the strin- 
gent laws of the colony from the be- 
ginning, with regard to church con- 
formity, rendered it altogether an 
uninviting abode to persons of other 
sentiments; while the subversion of 
throne and church in England during 
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the civil wars which soon followed 
furnished a new and superadded mo- 
tive for the cavaliers to seek an asy- 
lum in a land where their principles 
and predilections were improscribed. 
Down to the period of the Restora- 
tion, then, the great mass of the emi- 
gration from England to Virginia 
must have been—as unquestionable 
historical proofs show that it was—of 
the cavalier strain; and this further 
demonstrated by the general and 
joyous enthusiasm with which that 
event was hailed in Virginia. 

After the Restoration there came 
in a few—and but a few—of the Oli- 
verian soldiers. Soon after, some of 
the followers of the Duke of Mon- 


mouth, who were banished to Vir- 
Then came the interesting 
band of Hugenots, who were con- 
centrated ina single settlement on 
the James river, above its falls; and 
then a number of Scotch, Irish and 
German families, who settled, for the 


ginia. 


most part, in the trans-maritine 
valley of Virginia. They were all 
valuable accessions to the progressive 
development of the colony. But the 
main stream of emigration continued 
to be from England and Scotland, 
and of those who brought with them 
loyal attachments to the constitution 
of England, in both church and state. 

Washington’s grandfather was the 
first cousin of Colonel Henry Wash- 
ington, who, in 1643, so gallantly led 
aforlorn hope for the king at the 
taking of Bristol, and three years af- 
terward, with desperate courage, de- 
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fended a feeble and reduced garrison 
to the last extremity against the 
overwhelming forces of Fairfax. 

The paternal ancester of George 
Mason raised a corps for the service 
of the king, which he led in person 
against the troopers of Cromwell, and 
continued to adhere to the royal stan- 
dard with unshaken fidelity, till the 
“crowning mercy” of the field of 
Worcester crushed the last-hopes of 
the cavaliers, and drove him, with 
other gallant spirits, to seek a new 
home in the distant and unsubdued 
colony of Virginia. The cavalier 
blood of the noble Falkland, who 
offered up his life on the plains of 
Newbury—a costly sacrifice to a ro- 
mantic sentiment of loyalty and 
honor—flowed in the veins of a Vir- 
ginia patriot, Archibold Cary, than 
whom liberty never had a firmer 
friend or tyranny a more determined 
foe. 

The Lees, the Blands, the Carters, 
the Randolphs, the Digges, the 
Byrds and others among the foremost 
patriots of the day, were of the well- 
known cavalier descent. 

As time passed and children were 
born upon the soil and grew to man- 
hood, England began to grow dim on 
the horizon, and the hardships and 
perils of a frontier life bound them 
together by mutual sympathy. 

The people were, as a whole, loyal 
to the king, as the constitutional 
head of the empire; but they were 
proud and jealous of the birthright 
of English freedom, which they all 
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claimed as their heritage. These 
blended feelings are exhibited in all 
of their public acts and utterances 
prior to the great outbreak; and 
nothing can illustrate this condition 
of things more clearly than the ac- 
tion of the militia, at the close of the 
Indian war, under Dugesne, who, at 
a public meeting held by them, unani- 
mously 

“Resolved, that we will bear the 
most faithful allegiance to his ma- 
jesty, King George III., whilst his 
majesty delights to reign over a brave 
and free people; that we will, at the 
expense of life and everything dear 
and valuable, exert ourselves in sup- 
port of the honor of his crown and 
the dignity of the British empire. 
But, as the love of liberty and attach- 


ment to the real interests and just 
rights of America outweigh every 
other consideration, we resolve that 
we will exert every power within us 
for the defence of American liberty, 
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and for the support of her just rights 
and privileges, not in any precipitate, 
riotous or tumultuous manner, but 
when regularly called for by the 
unanimous voice of our countrymen.” 
THE PERIOD OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

It is curious to observe, as we have 
said, in the records and laws of earky 
Virginia, how puzzled and distracted 
the authorities were as to the proper 
form and title their government 
should assume during the period of 
the Commonwealth, The discussions 
that ensued were characterized by 
great learing and acumen, and when 
they came to print the laws, those 
which commence with October, 1660, 
which was the first year of the actual 
reign of Charles II., are in conformity 
with the English chronology, dated 
as of the r2th year of Charles IL., 
thereby entirely ignoring the ex- 
istence of the Interregnum or Com- 
monwealth in England. 

E.LiiotT ANTHONY, 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 


MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS. 


XVII. 


1569. 

AN edition of the Bible was printed 
in Spanish at Basle, by Cassi de 
Reyna, a Spanish Calvanist, who 
after devoting twelve years to the 
preparation of the work, published 
this edition with the assistance of 
several clergymen of that city. Reyna 
is believed to have been a Protestant 
although several expressions in his 
preface, introduced, doubtless, to con- 


ciliate the Catholics, might lead one 
He translated 
chiefly from a Latin version of Pagni- 
nus which he avowedly preferred to 


to a contrary opinion. 


all other versions. He Also referred 
continually to the original texts, and 
derived some aid from the Judeo- 
Spanish version printed at Ferrar. 
An edition of the Polyglot Bible of 
Bomberg was printed at Antwerp, by 
Plantin. Upon this work Rabbi 
Jacob ben Chajim spent years in re- 
vising the Masora, word for word. 
On the title page is printed “Biblia 
Sacrie Hebraica Chaldaice, Grzecos et 
Latine, Phillipi ll.” A copy is pre- 
served in the library of the Corpus 
Christi College, at Cambridge, Eng- 
land; and to the distinguished libra- 


* Copyrighted, 1889, by Carles W. Darling. 


rian of that college the writer herewith 
tenders his thanks for much valuable 
information furnished. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Hebrew and Greek, at Lyons, by 
Tornasius, and an edition of the New 
Testament passed through the press 
of Gryphius in the same language, 
and in the same city. An edition of 
the New Testament was printed in 
Latin and French at Paris, by Ches- 
neau. 

An edition of the New Testament 
in Greek, Latin, and Syriac, was 
printed at Geneva, in folio, by Ste- 
vens. Hebrew types, with each lan- 
guage in Syriac, were used for the 
work. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin at Antwerp, by Steelsius. 

1570. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Hebrew and Latin, at Antwerp, by 
Plantin, and another at Lyons, by 
Hans Franck. 

An edition of the New Testament 
(Erasmus) was printed in Greek and 
Latin, at Basle, by Perna. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in French at Lyons, by Seb. Honore. 
This edition is very rare, and seldom 
mentioned by bibliographers. The 
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Psalms of David are put to rhyme, 
and the music noted. A copy is in 
the possession of the Society of Pro- 
testant French History, at Paris, 
France. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Latin, at Antwerp, by 
Arnold Birckmann. A copy which 
formerly belonged to Prince Henry, 
is now owned by Mr. Henry Stevens. 

The Socinian Bible was translated 
into Polish, by Budny, a Unitarian 
clergyman. This translation, made 
from the original texts, was published 
at Nieswiez, in Lithunia. Only three 
copies of this version are supposed to 
be in existence. Lzelius Socinus, the 


founder of the Socinian sect, was 
born at Sienna, in 1525, and studied 


divinity and the languages. He soon 
acquired an excellent knowledge of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, and by 
deep investigations he discovered the 
fallacy of the Romish church. After 
traveling through Germany, France, 
England, and the Netherlands, he 
finally settled at Zurich. In this re- 
treat he became the friend and associ- 
ate of Calvin, Bellinger, Beza, Melanc- 
thon and others, but a difference of 
opinion with respect to the Trinity, 
soon arrayed his former friends in 
hostility against him. Calvin re- 
proved with much severity the 
strange sentiments which Socinious 
entertained, and the latter finding 
himself in the midst of theological 
animosity, had the good sense to 
avoid discussions. He had seen Ser- 
vetus dragged to the stake, dreaded 
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the resentment of his opponents, and 
having no desire to provoke them to 
further acts of violence, he left Zurich 
and made his way to Poland. There 
he disseminated his opinions unmo- 
lested, and his tenets, though not 
very widely spread by him, were 
afterwards more fully disseminated 
by his nephew, Faustus, who had been 
educated under his care. 
1571. 

The Gospels were printed in Anglo- 
Saxon, in London, by John Daye. 

The Evangelists, done from the 
ancient vulgate before it was revised 
by St. Jerome, were published by 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Thetext of this edition was 
from a manuscript found in the Bod- 
leian Library, at Oxford, and the pre- 
face was written by John Fox, the 
martyrologist. 

The first book printed in the Basque 
language was the New  Testa- 
ment, published at La Rochelle, by 
Pierre Haultin, and dedicated to 
Jeanne d’Albret. It was translated 
by John de Licarrague, a clergyman 
of the Reformed Church, and a na- 
tive of Bearn, an old province of 
France, of which the capital was Pau. 
More-than two centuries elapsed be- 
fore any other edition of the New 
Testament was printed for the Basque 
people, and soon after the com- 
mencement of the present century it 


“was found impossible to meet witha 


single copy among them. One copy, 
however, had been _providentially 
placed by a French refugee in the 
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library of the University of Oxford, 
and from this copy the B. and F. 
Bible Society printed an edition in 
1825. The French dialect of the Basque 
language, as spoken in the south- 
western extremity of France, does 
not differ much from Spanish Basque 
either in structure or vocabulary, the 
district in which it is made use of is 
comprehended in the department of 
the Lower Pyrenees, and in parts of 
the neighboring departments of the 
Upper Pyrenees, where it is still 
the language of the peasantry. The 
origin of the Basque people, or the 
Euskarians, is unknown, but the 
Iberia, who peopled Spain at a very 
remote period, were once a powerful 
race, and there js a great similarity 
between the names used by the Basque 
people and those made use of by 
the Iberians. The Iberians are sup- 
posed to be the aborigines of the 
Spanish peninsula, who gave it the 
ancient term of Iber. This was the 
name of the river Tento, between 
Guadiana and the river Guadalquiver, 
which Pliny calls Urium. In some of 
its characteristics the Basque exhibits 
remarkable traits of analogy with 
Mantchou, Finnish and several dis- 
tinct families of languages spoken in 
the north of Europe and Asia. Like 
them it has no difference of termina- 
tions in nouns and pronouns to mark 
the variation of gender, and like them 
subjoins prepositions and pronouns 
to nouns and verbs. It differs from 
them, however, in the abundance of 
its inflections, and in its use of auxil- 


diary verbs. Many Sancrit words ex- 


ist in Basque, but in the collocation 
of those words the Tartar form is the 
most observable. The$e Sanscrit de- 
rivations are usually divested of their 
initial consonant and made to com- 
mence with a vowel, for Basque is 
emphatically a vowel language. 

The earliest and most important 
monument of the Alemannic, or Old 
High German language, which has 
been transmitted to our times in 
print, is a Harmony of the Gospels 
composed by Otfrid, a Benedictine 
monk of Weissenburg in Alsace. The 
original manuscript from which the 
printing was executed dates back 
to the year 870, and the gradual tran- 
sition of Alemannic into pure High 
German may be traced by means of 
the Alemannic version of the Psalms. 
This was the work of Notker, abbot 
of St. Gallen, who is said to have un- 
dertaken it for the benefit of the 
monks under his care. 

An edition of the Pagninus Latin 
Bible was printed in folio, and to it 
was added the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, and the Greek of the 
New Testament. 

In the number of Latin Bibles of 
this date may also be mentioned a 
version of Paginus rendered literal 
by Montanus. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Greek, Latin and Syriac, at Ant- 
werp. A copy is in the possession of 
the American Antiquarian Socciety 
at Worcester, Mass. 

An edition of the Bible, embellished 
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with many handsome colored engrav- 
ings, was printed in Latin by Rovil- 
lius. 

1572. 

A reprint of the Bishops’ Bible— 
sometimes called Matthew Parker’s 
Bible—was published in large folio, 
with corrections and prolegomena. 
In this edition there are many differ- 
ences from that of 1569; and in every 
edition of this Bible, excepting the 
editions of 1574 and 1578, various al- 
terations have been made. In the 
first chapter of St. John, this edition 
varies in thirty places from the edi- 
tion of 1602. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin at Venice, by Juntas; and 
one in the same language at Antwerp, 


by Steelsius. A copy of each is in the 
collection of Mr. H. J. Atkinson. 

An edition of the Polyglot Bible, 
edited by Montanus, a professor in 
the University of Alcala, was printed 


at Antwerp by Plantin. A copy is in 
the library of Mr. S. B. Pratt. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin at Antwerp by Taverner. 

1573. 

The Acts and Epistles were printed 
in the old Sclavonic dialect at Leo- 
polstadt by Fedoroff. Two decades 
prior to this time, the Czar, Ivan Va- 
silievitch, caused a revision of the 
Sclavonic text to be undertaken, 
with a hope to rectify the errors 
which had crept into it through the 
ignorance or carelessness of tran- 
scribers. A printing office was estab- 
lished at Moscow by the Czar for this 
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purpose, and the direction of the 
work was confided to Hans Bogbinder, 
a Dane. The printing was commit- 
ted to Ivan Fedoroff, Deacon of the 
Hostun Cathedral, and Peter Timo- 
feef. Although the revision was 
commenced by royal command, yet it 
excited much hostility; and the prin- 
ters, having been accused of heresy 
and magic, were compelled to flee 
from the country. 

An edition of the Bible, with anno- 
tations, was reprinted in Latin at 
Basle. The version was that of Cas- 
tilion. A copy is in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, at Cambridge, 
England. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
at Paris by Niuellius, and the Psalms 
of David were translated from the 
Hebrew into Latin by Pellegrin Heri. 
The typographical work was done at 
Venice by Ziletti. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was published in French at Paris by 
Kerver. 

Another edition of the Bishops’ 
Bible was printed in London by 
Richard Jugge, who had previously 
dedicated his authorized revision to 


Edward VI. 
An edition of the Bible was trans- 


lated from the Latin into French by 
the theologians of Louvain, and 
printed at Antwerp by Plantin. 

: 1574. 

Still another edition of the Bishops’ 
version was published, and an edition 
of the Psalter in Greek was printed 
at Antwerp. 
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An edition of the Bible was printed 
at Wittenberg by Hans Luft. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Hebrew, Greek and Latin at Ant- 
werp by Plantin, who also issued dur- 
ing the same year an edition of the 
New Testament. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin at Venice by Bevilaqua. 

1575. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in French at Paris by M. de la Bigne. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Syriac at Antwerp by 
Plantin. 

An edition of the Bishops’ Bible 
was printed at London by Jugge, a 
copy of which is in the hands of Mr. 
W. H. H. Newman. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in English at J.ondon for 
Christopher Barker, by Thomas Vau- 
troullier. Upon the title-page are the 
royal arms, and the title is within an 
elaborate wood-cut border. The ver- 
sion, with some slight alterations, is 
the Genevan, first printed in 1560; 
but Calvin’s Epistle and Whitting- 
ham’s Preface are from the Geneva 
edition of 1557. 

An edition of the Sclavonic Gospels 
was printed in Wilna by Peter Timo- 
feeff, who had been associated with 
Fedoroff in the printing of the edition 
of 1573. The Sclavonic nations— 
generally supposed to be descended 
from the ancient Sarmatz—are fre- 
quently mentioned by the Byzantine 
historians, under the various names 


of Slavi, Antz, Vandales, Veneti and 
Vendes. Through the medium of 
this ancient dialect, can be traced the 
original connection of the Sanscrit, 
Greek and Latin languages. In it, 
also, is seen the influence of a hetero- 
geneous idiom—Finnish, Turkish or 
Tartar—which acted on it during the 
long centuries of darkness, when the 
nomadic tribes to whom it was ver- 
nacular were in the steppes of Scy- 
thia, among the defiles of Caucasus, 
oron the shores of the Black Sea. 
The old Sanscrit type were faithfully 
preserved in Sclavonic, even more so 
than in Latin or in Greek. Like San- 
scrit, the old Sclavonic dialect pos- 
sesses an unlimited power of forming 
compound words. At the time of the 


‘immigration of the Sclavonic tribes 


from Asia into Europe, the Sclavonic 
was probably one language. Subse- 
quently, however, it branched off into 
eastern and western dialects, the 
eastern being spoken by the Rus- 
sians, Servians, Bulgarians, Croats, 
Styrians and Carinthians; and the 
western being spoken by the Slovaks, 
in Hungary, the Czeks, in Bohemia, 
the Wends, in Lusatia, the Poles and 
the Sorabrians. Those several dia- 
lects are again subdivided into minor 
idioms, which attest the richness and 
the flexibility of the Sclavonic lan- 
guage, which is soft, melodious, ele- 
gant, and capable of great refinement 
of expression. 
CHARLES W. DarLING. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A coop work is that being done by the 
Historical Society of Montana, which, al- 
though only twenty-five years of age, has 
worthily filled its field of labor and has prac- 
tical results to show what ithas done. It 
was incorporated by an act of the Legislative 
Assembly, approved February 2, 1865. Toit 
was confided the trust of accumulating infor- 
mation illustrative of the early history of the 
region of country embraced in what is now 
the Territory of Montana. The trust seemed, 
at first,a barrenand thankless one. There is 
not, probably, in the United States a region 
of equal area about which so little informa- 
tion can be gleaned as that parallelogram 
along their northern border which contains 
the springs of the Columbia and the Mis- 
souri. In the discharge of the trust thus 
confided to the society, it has sought to gather 
from the barren field such information as 
books would afford, and to acquire from the 
adventurers and early pioneers whatever of 
interest their memories had preserved. 


IN pursuance of the laudable purpose for 
which it was instituted, the society had accu- 
mulated a respectable library of books, some 
of which had been procured after much 
trouble and were of great value. It had 
manuscripts, too, pertaining to the matters 
which interested it, of great merit. It hada 
collection of territorial newspapers, nearly 
complete, which it highly prized. Indeed, it 
is not believed that a collection so complete 
is now in existence. To preserve this prop- 
erty securely, had been an object of solicitude 
to the officers of the society. The library 
buildings in Helena had been once tried by 
fire, and had survived a threatening and 
dangerous conflagration; and here the society 


had deposited for safe-keeping its valuable 
collection, in rooms secured to it for that pur- 
pose. But, unfortunately, the destruction of 
fire came down, and only a small portion of 
this valuable collection was preserved. The 
Historical Society suffered a great and—in 
some particulars—an irretrievable disaster. 
Nothing daunted, it is pursuing its purpose 
industriously and persistently. Relying, 
largely, on the devotion of its own citizens 
and of its members, it has, nevertheless, re- 
ceived encouragement and aid from sister 
societies; from officers of the Federal, State 
and Territorial governments; from many gen- 
tlemen interested in historical inquiry, and 
from authors and publishers, which it would 
not ask and for which it had not dared to 
hope. A continuation of this aid will add 
much to the efficiency of the society. Many 
of the most influential and prominent of the 
citizens of Montana are engaged in this work, 
as may be seen from the following list of offi- 
cers for the year just closed: , 
President—Granville Stuart, Butte City. 
Vice president—Cornelius Hedges, Helena. 
Corresponding Secretary—William E. Cul- 
len, Helena. 
Recording 
Helena. ‘ 
Treasurer—Samuel T. Hauser, Helena. 
Librarian—William:F. Wheeler, Helena. 


Secretary—Henry N. Blake, 


IN the line of the same work as that of the 
Historical Society of Montana come the series 
of articles that are soon to appear in this mag- 
azine, treating Montana __historically—as 
Washington, Colorado and others of the new 
States of the west have already been treated. 
A special worker is already in the Montana 
field; and other articles, following that of the 
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wonderful expedition to the Yellowstone in 
1863, and the admirable paper on Helena— 
which appear in this issue—will follow 
from time to time. They will cover the re- 
sources of Montana; her mines and miners, 
bench and bar, banks and bankers; the va- 
rious professions; farming interests, timber 
lands, natural advantages, etc., and furnish 
much that has not yet been written of a won- 
derful country and a romantic history, made 
by brave and able men. The MAGAZINE OF 
WESTERN History feels that it has already 
performed a great task in aiding to preserve 
the record of these younger States, before the 
men who have created them pass away; and 
what it has done in behalf of other States it 
now hopes to do for Montana, as well. 


Ar the November meeting of the Oneida 
Historical Society various gifts to the collec- 
tion of the society were duly acknowledged. 
Among them was a volume describing the 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of the 
Utica Mennerchor, from that society. Rev. 
D. W. Bigelow, of the committee on addresses, 
reported that arrangements had been made 
for the completion of Hon. D. E. Wager’s 
history of Colonel Marinus Willett at the next 
meeting of the society. The following were 
elected: Resident members—Theodore H. 
Bradish, Louis Lombard; corresponding 
members — Elias Vosseller, Hunterdon 
county, N.J.; T. Frank Waters, Ipswitch, 
Mass. Chairman Hutchinson appointed the 
following committee to report upon the ad- 
visability of holding an exhibition of relics: 
Rev. D, W. Bigelow, Generai C. W. Darling, 
Rees G. Williams, Dr. M. M. Bagg, N. Cur- 
tis White, Alexander Seward, W. C. Rowley. 
General Darling and Henry Hurlburt were 
appointed a committee to report on the ad- 
visability of revising the constitution of the 
society. The speaker of the evening, Hon. 
D. E. Wager, of Rome, was introduced by 
Chairman Hutchinson. The subject of his 
address was ‘‘The Life of Colonel Marinus 
Willett.” 





INTEREST of an unusual character was felt 
in the sale of the relics of George Washing- 
ton, held in Philadelph a in December. The 
most important and interesting sale of the 
first day was that of Martha Washington's 
Bible. This was secured by A. J. Bowden, for 
Mitchells, of New York, for $760. It isa 
thick quarto, bound in plain calf, and was 
covered—probably by Martha Washington 
herself—with strong unbleached linen cloth, 
apparently of household manufacture. One 
cover is broken loose from the hinges. It is 
about one foot long, nine inches wide and 
six inches thick. It contains the Old and 
New Testaments, taken from the original 
tongues and revised. The title-page con- 
tains the autograph of Martha Washington 
and the year ‘‘1789,” written in her hand. 
There are six large folded maps, including a 
plan of the city of Jerusalem and a view of 
King Solomon’s Temple. It is illustrated 
with nearly 300 exceedingly curious copper- 
plate engravings by John Sturt, which were 
first published in London in 1715. Some oi 
the plates have the brilliancy of proof im- 
pressions, and none are mutilated or disfig- 
ured, as is usually the case with illustrated 
family Bibles. On the blank leaves (five 
pages) is the family record of Lawrence 
Lewis, who married Washington’s adopted 
daughter, Miss Nellie Parke Custis. The 
first entry is ‘‘Lawrence Lewis, born 4th 
April, 1767.” ‘Nellie Parke Custis Lewis‘ 
born 31st March, 1779; married at Mount 
Vernon, on Friday, 22d February, 1799, in 
the presence of General and Mrs. Martha 
Washington.” According to this interesting 
record Major Lawrence Lewis died at Ar- 
lington House, November 20, 1839, in his 73d 
year, and his wife, Mrs. Elanor Parke Custus 
Lewis, on July 15, 1852, at Audley, Va., 
aged 73. After the latter’s death, the Bible 
was presented to H. L. Daingerfield Lewis, 
by his aunt, F. Parke Butler, July 31, 1852. 
The autograph of Martha Washington ap- 
pears in three distinct places in the volume. 
The book was printed at the Clarendon 
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Press, Oxford, by W. Jackson and A. Hamil- 
ton, printers to the university, and was sold 
by W. Dawson at the Oxford Bible ware- 
house in Paternoster row, London, 1783. 


Amon other valuable things offered during 
the sale, the following may be enumerated: 
Mrs. Washington’s fan, a beautiful composi- 
tion of ivory, steel, and lace. ‘The white or 
cream-colored lace, fastened to ivory ribs, is 
covered with rows of larger and smaller steel 
rings. The steel is yet quite bright, and the 
lace, although it has a slight dingy cast, is 
still in a good state of preservation. A pair 
of bronze figures, with spread eag'es, which 
stood on a tall pedestal made of onyx. It was 
said that it stood in the hall of Washington’s 
house. Various portraits of Washington 
were offered, and some of them brought high 
prices. One was a small one in a gilt frame, 
and was painted in Virginia in 1775. A large 
portrait of Washington, which is supposed to 
have been painted by Gilbert Stuart, but the 
genuineness of which is somewhat in doubt. 
A letter written by Washington, dated No- 
vember 30, 1773, at Valley Forge, addressed 
to John J. Wilker, of Philadelphia, and an- 
other letter, dated 1778, at headquarters, Val- 
ley Forge, which was only signed by Wash- 
ington, and was addressed to the Hon. George 
Frye; th> ‘‘Grammatical Exercise Book,” a 
copy inthe handwriting of Eleanor Parke 
Custis, Washington’s adopted daughter; a 
volume of piano music once owned by that 
lady, which included among other rare pieces, 
the overture to ‘‘The Deserter,” ‘‘ The Fed- 
eral March,” as performed in the procession 
July 4, 1788, and the chorus sung before 
Washington as he passed under the triump- 
hal arch raised on the Trenton bridge, April 
21, 1789; a neat little volume of music which 
belonged to Eleanor Parke Custis. It con- 
tained ‘‘ The Battle of Trenton,” a sonata for 


the pianoforte dedicated to General Wash- 
ington. One piece of music in this volume 
has an engraved frontispiece upon which is 
a bust portrait of General Washington, which 
is no doubt one of the rarest portraits in ex- 
istence, it being entirely unknown to Mr. Ba- 
ker or any other collector of Washington's 
portraits. 


On the closing day of the sale, two valu- 
able letters were sold, the first from General 
George Washington to Major-General Henry 
Lee, and is two pages in length It is dated 
‘‘Headquarters, October 20, 1780,” and gives 
instructions from Washington to L.ight Horse 
Henry Lee, as to Benedict Arnold’s treatment 
if captured. It is the most important of all 
General Washington’s Revolutionary letters, 
and is known throughout the whole world. 
It is quoted by Washington Irving in his 
‘* Life of Genetal Washington,” and was con- 
sidered by him to be the most important of 
allthe Washington letters that came under 
his perusal, and the only one which he de- 
sired to personally own. The other letter 
written by Benjamin Franklin to his intimate 
friend James Reed, and is known as the 
‘‘celebrated letter written in the market 
house,” at Front and Market streets, Phila- 
delphia. Itis his famous facetious letter, 
which has received more notoriety than any 
other letter written by Franklin. It has been 
copied and published in England and Ame- 
rica. A mezzotint portrait of the Hon. John 
Hancock, of Boston, president of the Ame- 
rican Congress, which was done from an 
original picture painted by Littleford, and 
had no frame, was also sold, and an oval 
mezzotint portrait of Gilbert Mottier La Fay- 
ette, engraved by Levanchez, beneath which 
is an etching of Duplessie-Bertuux of ascene 
during the French revolution. 
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‘*A DREAM OF A MopEsT PROPHET.” By M. 
D. Leggett. Published by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 


The author who thus modestly describes 
what is one of the most thoughtful—as it is 
one of the most readable—books of the year, 
has foreshadowed the future of the world as 
it would be were his ideas of Christian edu- 
cation carried into effect. And we may be 
sure they are good ideas. General Leggett 
made his impress with a deep and lasting 
mark upon the school history of Ohio before 
he won a wider fame as one of the bravest 
generals of the late civil war; and he has 
studied all the phases of educational develop- 
ment with the insight of the trained scholar 
and the outward knowledge of a man of 
practical affairs. The narrative form em- 
ployed surrounds the whole plan with a per- 
sonal interest that mere statement and argu- 
ment could not supply. We are taken toa 
planet some cycles of ages older than our 
own—and, therefore, the longer inhabited, 
and the farther along in that development of 
civilization that always comes where there are 
human agencies—and shown to what ends 
the people of that planet have worked out 
their mental, moral, political and physjcal 
salvation. In other words, it is by this form 
that the author seeks to show what man might 
be, if properly trained and cultured during 
the several thousands of. years yet to come. 
The work is carried, so far as general plan is 
concerned, in the same direction as ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward,” but with different machinery 
and vastly different foundations and conclu- 
sions. We know, personally, that it was 
in manuscript before the appearance of Bell- 
amy’s book, while the thought has been ma- 
turing in the mind of General Leggett these 
many years. 


The ingenuity of invention is lost sight of 
in the interest that arises in watching the de- 
velopment of results—how cause works into 
effect, and one forward step of progress opens 
the way to another. There has been deep 
thinking all the way along; and, in reading 
the extracts from the ancient books of Mars, 
one almost feels as though a translation had 
really been made from some gospel of truth 
a little beyond anything known to the earth. 
Nothing is put forward dogmatically, but 
each new proposition is advanced as a re- 
corded fact, and so disarms the doubt or op- 
posing thought that would otherwise arise. 
One sees many pleasant and—let ‘us hope— 
possible things, from the high standpoint 
here presented. We cannot enter into any 
synopsis of the book. One would not know 
where to end that if once commenced; but we 
can honestly and heartily commend it asa 
book worth studying—as a tonic, after so 
much of the debilitating literature that less 
able men have put forth with more aggressive 
titles and purposes. General Leggett has 
added a new chapter to modern thought—a 
chapter that the wise men of this generation 
will ponder over and commend, even though 
they do not agree with all, or any, of his con- 
clusions. 


‘THE LIFE OF JOHN Ericsson.” Vols. I and 
II. By William Conant Church, Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

The publication of these elegant volumes is 
timely. The world has reacheda point where 
it can begin to understand the value of the 
services of John Ericsson to his adopted 
country, to the age in which he lived, and to 
the cause of scientific advancement the world 
over and for alltime. The recognition that 
came, when a great war-vessel of America 
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was sent, with impressive farewells, to con- 
vey the body of the great inventor from his 
adopted home to the land of his birth, was 
but one mark out of the many, and served 
to convey but the general respect the world 
holds for his memory. Another memorial is 
in this comprehensive ‘‘ Life,” which has 
been so fully written, so finely clothed and 
sent forth to tell the story in detail, and to 
treasure up for the future all the details of a 
wonderfully successful career. Mr. Church 
is not only admirably qualified for this task, 
but has had unusual advantages for the pre- 
paration of a complete biography. it was 
the declared wish of Ericsson that Mr. Church 
should become his historian; and, in obedi- 
ence to that wish, his executors have placed 
in the author’s hands all that was in their 
possession in the line of information; and 
life-long friends of the dead inventor have 
willingly aided in the work. The result is 
one of the most wonderful records of mecha- 
nical endeavor and triumph ever given to the 
world. We cannot undertake to give even 
a portion of the things he accomplished. To 
do so would be to tell the story of the flame- 
engine, the steam fire-engine, the steam loco- 
motive, the caloric engine, the screw-propel- 
ler, the perfection engine, the ‘‘ Monitor,” 
the armor-clads, the expansion engine, the 
sun-motor, and many other great inventions, 
with all of which he had much to do. While 
the story of all this is here related, we see 
as much of the man as of the inventor, for 
the author knew whereof he wrote, and has 
described Ericsson as he was known by those 
who knew him best. It is the standard life 
of John Ericsson, and future biographers 
must make it the basis of all their work. A 
large number of illustrations are furnished. 


‘*THE ECONOMICS OF PROHIBITION.” By Rev. 
James C. Fernald. Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. ($1.50.) 

Mr. Fernald has written a book filled with 
valuable information for all who desire to 
study the temperance question. He has 
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made a simple and concise statement of the 
whole question from the Prohibition stand- 
point. He has collected a great variety of 
facts that are given at first hand from gover- 
nors, judges, prosecuting attorneys and lead- 
ing business men, clergymen, insurance 
companies and travelers. The remarkable 
letters and messages of Governors Martin 
and Humphrey of Kansas, Governor Larra- 
bee of Iowa, Hon. James G. Blaine, Senator 
Frye, Governor Dingley and a host of others 
from Maine; Mayor Hillyer, Henry W. Grady 
and the leading business men of Atlanta, and 
Major Pingree and others of Oklahoma, are 
welded into a chain of irresistible testimony. 
The book contains more than fifty pages of 
extremely valuable statistical tables in a form 
convenient for instant reference. Just what 
Prohibition is doing—and what it is not doing 
—in Maine, Kansas, Iowa and the new States 
can be found here clearly stated, so that ev- 
ery reader can form his own conclusions. 

The effect of the liquor traffic and the worth 
of Prohibijion to the laboring men, the far- 
mers, the home and the church are well shown 
in subsequent chapters. The book is finely 
printed and well bound in cloth. The excel- 
lent index will be appreciated, by which any 
fact or illustration may be found in an instant. 
It is just the book for ministers and lecturers, 
who have temperance sermons or addresses 
to give; for W.C. T. U. Circles, Good Temp- 
lar and other lodges; for teachers of Bands 
of Hope, and for all who would be active and 
useful in the temperance work of our day. 

It is an argument for Prohibition by one 
who believes in it, with no hard words and 
no unkindness for any who do not. The 
spirit of the whole is shown in the conclud- 
ing words of the preface: 

<‘The book is sent out with the earnest 
hope that it may be found useful in building 
up a single department of the economics of 
the future, which shall seek, through the laws 
of earthly relationsbips, to bring all humanity 
nearer in happiness and virtue to the one 
God, maker of heaven and earth. May it 
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also help to the speedy removal of the chief, 
fronting evil of our civilization, before the 
hearts that are aching shall break, and the 
feet that are tempted shall fall; till the saloon’s 
dread shadow shall nevermore darken the 
love-light of home, nor dim the brightness of 
childhood’s morning!” 


‘“* THE MARVELOUS CountTRY, or Three Years 
in Arizona and New Mexico. Containing 
an authentic history of the wonderful coun- 
try and its Ancient Civilization, with a full 
description of its immense mineral wealth, 
its remarkable urban Antiquities and mag- 
nificent mountain scenery, together with a 
full and Complete History of the Apache 
tribe of Indians; the whole interspersed 
with strange events and startling adven- 
tures.” By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


As the tittle suggests, Mr. Cozzens wit- 
nessed some wonderful things and passed 
through some strange experiences while a 
visitor to the new lands of the far southwest. 
History, geography, Indian warfare, Indian 
traits, personal adventure, hunting, and ro- 
mantic episodes are woven together with 
considerable skill, and in all there is a vein 
of humor that brightens the narration and 
keeps the reader in good humor. An endless 
series of illustrations throw light upon the 
narrative. 
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A SHuort History OF ANGLO-SAXON FREE- 
poM: The Polity of the English-speaking 
Race, outlined in its inception, develop- 
ment, diffusion, and present condition.” 
By James K. Hosmer, Professor in Wash- 
ington University, author of ‘‘A Life of 
Samuel Adams,” “‘A Life of Young Sir 
Henry Vane,” etc. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. ($2). 
An ambitious purpose has been quite suc- 
cessfully achieved in this volume, which 
must be of value to all who speak the Eng- 
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lish tongue. The effort aimed at by the au- 
thor was to compass within the space of one 
volume a sketch of constitutional history for 
a period of nearly two thousand years—from 
the time of the Teutons of Cesar and Tacitus 
to the British Empire and the United States 
of 1890. It is not, he declares, the polity of 
any single people that is outlined, but that of 
the English-speaking race, ‘‘that body to- 
day perhaps one hundred aud twenty mil- 
lions strong, scattered in several nationalities 
actual or incipient, which upon all the conti- 
nents and all the great islands of the world, 
stands now so in the foreground of attention. 
It is a polity one and the same in essence in 
England, in the United States, in Australia, 
in Canada; one and the same in its essence, 
moreover, as viewed in the institutions of 
to-day, and in those of the North Germans 
of the time of Christ.” 

_Surely, this is a wide and diversified field, 
and one, too, in which the restless, onward 
movement of events is never ended—a fact 
illustrated by the declaration of the author, 
that while the book was in preparation, Eng- 
land has restored to the Shires their ancient 
local self-government ; since it was realy for 
the printer, six commonwealths have been 
added to the American Union; while it 
awaited publication, an Anglo-Saxon protec- 
torate was extending itself more and more 
widely over Africa. But, in the face of the 
difficulties that could but attend so greata 
task, and after an industrious research and 
the study of years, Professor Hosmer has suc- 
ceeded inthe completion of a study sure to at- 
tract attention and evokethought. Others have 
explored the same fields, and hardly any one 
can write of English or American history 
without entering them, but few have pro- 
duced so lucid and comprehensive a history 
of that moving force that has made the An- 
glo-Saxon influence what it is, and has had 
so deep an impress upon the destiny of the 
world. 

















